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: Humors of the Bap. 


h MR. PHILISTINE DRONE'S WOOING. 





en | My yoothful innossence. When I was a blushing boy 
of sum 28 summers, and at that aige pekuliarly sen- 
at | Sitive to the arrors of Kupid. Ye gods! my ink turns 
pail when I think of the objict of my jeuvenile 
affeckshuns, 
Do not shudder when I tell yu that I fell in luv 
with a seckund-hand article, a femail dressed in 
black, the habillyments of the graiv; in short, a 
widder, 
The idul of my hart was ritch, but do not suppose 
for a singul moment that I associated my dreems of 
bliss with luv of filthy luker; not wonce! 
My angul’s naim was Celestia Byte; and wo is me, 
1 went for Byte, and kum back bitten. Wun nite, 
while listening to her sole-sorrin stranes upon a five- 
shilling akkordeon, I was about to pore my tail of luv 
at her feet, when she sed: 
“Philly” (she alwais kalled me Philly), “ Philly, 
deer, wilst not purchis me sum music?” 
“ Lite of my hart,” sed I, “thy behests shall be 
obeyed.” 
“Kall me pet naims,” said the tender-harted sary- 
fim, and i giately d with delite. 
That nite as I took my departure from. the bootiful 
Celestia’s I sed to myself, “ Undoubtedly she luvs me. 
O, heavenly thought! Ken 1 be awaik?” which was 
not very likely, seeing as I had my pocket pickt by 
an audashus fellow who had taiken advantaige of my 
abstraction. 
When I neckst addressed Celestia, ’twas with a luv 
letter, which I indited after grate efforts, with the aid 
of my stoopendus jenius and an old song book. The 
missive red as folloes, to wit: 





*‘DEEREST CELESTIA:—Fare wun of the Golden 
Locks, ever of thee I’m fondly dreeming. Thy brite 
smile haunts me still. Adorable wun, thou art the 
only woman I ever luved. Beluved Girl, thou art 
80 nere and yet so far. Rock me to sleep Beautiful 
dreemer. 1’d offer thee this hand of myne. Wilt 
acksept, from yoor troo luv, PHILLY DRONE.” 


This I seeled, and sent to my hart’s affinity, and 
reseaved the following anser. It red thusly: 


“DEER P. D.:—Sportive boy, everything is selu- 
brius. O,kum, kum! AmI oram I not. Exkuse 
my inkoherency. The thoaght will drive me mad. 
“ CELESTIA,” 


Upon reeding of which I immegiately fainted and 
swooned in my own fvotsteps. 

*Twas evening when I again started forth to visit 
the domimysil of the salubrius widdoe, and the stars 
seemed to shine in mello lite upon my kare-worn 
linnyments as if they new that I was sun to jine my 
fait with wun who wus too angelick tor a lengt! il 
residence upon this sinful stere; and while my hart 
beet with overpowering emoshuns, I asked myself in 
murmuring acksents if 1 wus wurthy of this earthly 
sherrybim, and arriving at her dore at the instant I 
asked this question, I was ushered in before I had 
time to anser it. 

a I stood in the presens of the happi gurl, she 
“ Philly, deer, do I wunct again behold thy franc 
and open kountenance?” 

“ O Celestia! prey do not gaze upon me in that re- 
fulgent stile—do not; my hart will bust!” said I. 
“And now tell me when thou wilt be my bryde?” 
And I kneeled befure her, mutch to the damage of 
my best pants. 

“Thy Bryde?” said Celestia, disdainfully, 

“Ay, swete wan!” sed I, throeing my arms around 
her lovingly. ‘ When will we be married?” 

But imagine my surprise when Celestia hit me 

akrost the hed with a fire-shuvel, and then asked me 

what I ment. 

“ Didn’t you promise to marri me?” sed I. 

“ Marri you!” she sed. ‘Do yoo suppose that the 

anshant family of Byte wood disgrais thar naim by 

affilyating with a Philistin?” 

“ But,” sed I, “didn’t I rite you a letter, offering 

dl hand, and didn’t you rite me a letter acksepting 

She burst out laffiin, and sed: 

“Yoo big fool! I thought it wus a list of the mu- 

sick you was guing to send me;” and she swept from 

the room skornfully. 

1 left her kursed threshold, never more to return. 











MINOR JOKES. 
DIFFICULT yET EAsy.—Itf a police officer is after 
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I beg to lay befvor the readers of yoor valuable 
paiper a hart-rending eppysode of the halscon dais of 
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you, the best thing you can do is to Jock the door, 
and then bolt yourself. 


NEW NAME FOR A STEALER OF WATCHES.—Pro- 
crastination. 


Why is playing chess a more exemplary oecupation 
than playing cards? Because you play at chess with 
two bishops, and at cards with four knaves. 

Woman is said to be a mere delusion, but it is some- 
times pl t to hug del 

Flowers fling their wealth upon the vacant air, and 
rich men often fling theirs on the vacant hair. 

Why is a bald head like heaven? Becanse there’s 
no parting nor dyeing there. 


What ship should be freighted with knowledge? 
Scholarship. 





What word of ease is like a call to meals? Com- 
for-table. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WILL IS A WAY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





“Venice spent what Venice earned.’ 


HE Greys -were what is called 
*“commonish people.” They 
could read, write—well, they 
couldn’t spell—and they could 
cast up their accounts without 
counting their fingers. This 
was the extent of their literary 
acquir ts. On the subject: 
of history, science and art, their 
childlike unsophisticatedness 
was beautiful to behold. In 
manners they were coarse and 
forward, loud of voice and laugh, 
given to slang talk, and over- 
flowing with a lowwit. Moral- 
ly, they never infringed the 
laws, but they had not high 
principle. Physically, they were particularly tall, 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed, red-faced, and rather raw- 
boned. The united length of the five sons and four 
daughters, all adults, was fifty-two feet nine anda 
halfinches. They ate enormously, and were given to 
chewing spruce gum, talking with it in their mouths, 
to the chewing also of their words. One real supe- 
riority they did possess, and that, perhaps, sprang 
from a detect; they were unquenchably cheerful. 
Probably there had not been an hour of gloom in 
their united lives. If one was ill, the others laughed 
at him, and the patient langhed at himself. They 
died laughing, and the survivors laughed at the dead. 
They were incapable of love, rightly so called, but 
they had strong likings, and persistent, inveterate 
dislikes. They jarred among themselves at times, 
but hung together if'any outsider interfered, so that it 
was said of them that they were like a nest of worms; 
touch one, and they would allsquirm. And, union 
being strength, this family were strong in their way» 
and being also in comfortable circumstances, com- 
manded a sort of respect. Being, moreover, lively, 
hospitable, and apparently good-natured, their com- 
pany was much sought by such as were fond of hav- 
ing what they called a good time. 

Of all this family of domestic animals, the one 
whom we have to do with is the youngest, Fanny, 
who shot suddenly up to being a tall girl about her 
fourteenth year. Before that year if any one had 
thought of her, it had been as a hoydenish romp, 
who went with the heels of her stockings out, and 
gradually pulled down the toes of the stockings as 
they wore, till they dropped at last about her ankles, 
and so off her feet; who wore hideous clothes neither 
clean nor whole; who would slide down hill on a 
sled, boy-fashion, with liberal exposition of limbs, 
who was loud, persistent and bold. 

Her fourteenth winter came, and Miss Fanny’s 
elder sister took her toilet in hand, and one of her 
long brothers took her to dancing-school. She pro- 
gressed wonderfully, being troubled with no bashful 
hesitations, and while more practised pupils were 
timidly counting their oné-two-threes, she went 
whirling about the hallon the arm of the dancing- 
Master, her cheeks crimson with exercise and 
tiiumph. Young ladies began to notice her, and 
Presently young gentlemen also, and before they 
knew it, the filthy hoyden was rapidly transforming 
herself into a ball-room star, 

Unlike the rest of her family, she had black hair. 
It was not fine, to be sure; but fine hair is seldom 
showy, and hers made a superb coronet. Her com- 
plexion threw off its out-door tan and freckles, and 
became a brilliant white, the color gathering richly 
in cheeks and lips. Then it was discovered that her 





markably small, and pretty when covered, whatever 
they might be otherwise, her face was oval with 
small features, her teeth fine, and her form tall, 
slender and elegant. In short,in that one winter 
there were more wonderful discoveries made about 
Miss Fanny Grey by her associates than Captain 
John Smith made about the country during all his 
sojourn in Virginia. 

Of course, these claims were not allowed without 
protest. Her Bohemian existence was too fresh in 
the memories of her friends not to be raked up oc- 
casionally, and when her fleet, small feet skimmed 
about and audaciously captivated the best partners 
from her astonished companions, one might hear 
hopes expressed that the hose under those flying 
slippers were whole and clean, and that the invisible 
as well as the visible wardrobe might be found pre- 
sentable in case of accident. 

In truth, they did the girl injustice; for she had 
lett the grub and become the butterfly indeed, and 
was as nice and dainty as any of them, perhaps more 
so; for she was one to do with her might what she 
did at all. 

She took her elevation with perfect coolness, was 
good-natured and patronizing toward those who had 
never thought her worthy their notice, and reso- 
lutely got herself made acquainted with every 
stranger who appeared, welcoming and doing the 
honors of the town and the company with an 

doubting self-confid which quite gave the im- 
pression that her welcome was the necessary thing 
to have. Town-elite stared, sneered, rebelled a little, 
stared again at the superb self-confidence, rubbed 
its eyes, and submitted. Private cliques could ignore 
and exclude her, but she went to every public gath- 
ering, and was the observed of observers. If a pub- 
lic ball was given to which she was not invited, she 
coolly dressed herself in her best manner, went to 
the hall alone, if her brothers would not accompany 
her, and, once there, was besieged by partners, and 
reigned triumphant. 

This was the worst of Fanny Grey, and the worst 
that any one said ofher, that she desired admiration 
and gayety openly, and innocently. There was no 
danger her heart should lead her astray, for it was 
doubtful if she had a heart. No one of those who 
fluttered about the girl and flattered her could ever 
believe that she felt any preference for him, or would 
remember him twenty-four hours after he was gone; 
which did not prevent her being very agreeable while 
he remained. She bowed to his compliments and 
protestations with a stately affability which was a 
little overdone, and, considering her training, rather 
amusing; or she told him with frank good-nature 
that he was making a fool of himself, and did not 
mean the half of what he said. There she was right. 
In all her career probably, no one ever loved, though 
many liked her. After the first glow of captivated 
fancy, her utter inability to appreciate sentiment and 
affection acted on those feelings as frost on flowers. 

The five tall Messieurs Grey, and the three tall 
sisters, who were married, looked on these doings 
with amused complacency, “‘ bet on Fan” on all oc- 
casions, and didn’t trouble their indolent selves about 
helping her, considering her to be quite sufficient for 
herself. She teased out of them what she could get, 
she scolded them for what they denied, I am afraid 
calling them pigs sometimes, and other unsavory 
names, and she climbed untiringly such little heights 
in the social world as seemed to her desirable to 
reach. 

“If she would be content with her dancing, I 
wouldn’t mind,” said a rival; “ but she’s going to 
singing-school now. Her voice is like chanticleer’s 
as loud and high, and she outsings everybody. I am 
willing she should have John the Baptist’s head, 
but—” 

You don’t want to yield her the singing-master’s 
heart,” laughed a friend. 

If Fanny Grey did not captivate the singing-mas- 
ter’s heart she engrossed the most of his attention, 
and at sixteen years of age she was the leading 








eyes were as blue as violets, her hands and feet re- 


like chanticleer, maybe, but with a not unpleasant 
voice, and an effort towards propriety of expression. 
“Such pronunciation!” laughed a critic. ‘She 
has heard Anna Stone, and so calls God Got; and, in 
trying to imitate polite people, she calls to ¢u.” 

‘¢ Well, how should I pronounce them?” asked a 
voice at the speaker’s elbow, and there stood Fanny 
Grey, a little angry, but not in the least mortified. 

“ You should make a distinction between u and o 
or 00,” said the critic, putting a bold face on the 
matter. 

“Let me hear you say them,” said Fanny, with 
the air of a queen. 

The disconcerted lady gave the lesson with the best 
grace she could, and ber pupil repeated it after her 
with earnest. readiness. 

“Now I know as wellas you do,” she concluded. 
And thereafter u and o were never coufounded in 
Fanny Grey’s vocabulary. Thus she made stepping- 
stones of her very mortifications. 

‘IT vow I like the girl!” the lady had said when 
Fanny turned away from her. “She has spirit and 
nerve, and there’s no putting her down.” 

There was, indeed, no putting her down; and when 
she was about seventeen years of age she took the 
decisive step which silenced the last protest, and 
from that step whatever she set her face to others 
involuntacily relinquished. ’ 

The village of Bolton, Fanny Grey’s native place, 
and the place of her residence, was about thirty 
miles from the large and gay city of B—— and the 
people of B—— were going to give a ball which should 
surpass anything ever seen even in their gay and 
tashionable town. Two events joined to give eclat to 
the occasion: they had just finished a superb new 
hall, and the president was going to pay them a 
visit. B—— effervesced with loyalty and municipal 
pride. The gentlemen opened their purses liberally, 
and the ladies went distracted on the question of toilet. 
The man who was to furnish the supper studied the 
subject during three consecutive months, giving up 
all other employment, and reading accounts and 
descriptions of feasts from the epicures of ancient 
Rome down to Alderman Squib’s grand dinner, 
where a waiter stood behind every chair, and where 
there was but one glass taken out of each champagne 
bottle, the alderman offering his guests only the 
cream of the wine. 

The members of the orchestra practised incessantly. 
Elfish violin strains danced out through key-holes, 
under doors, and over doors of the parlor occupied by 
Mr. Max Rhyner in Mrs. Londen’s lodging-house. 
From morning till night a babbling of “ liquid sweet- 
ness ” might be heard from the chamber where Mr. 
Wilhelm Miester and his flute did dwell. Cass Bock- 
ar’s bugle sounded its reveille every morning at an 
hour that made the neighbors groan and swear in 
their beds. Miss Tabitha Turner, who occupied the 
room under that of Frieze, the double-bass, in a 
house next the Museum, vowed that she heard the 
lions and bears growling and roaring all night, and 
would have changed her boarding-place for a safer 
one had not every house been full at that time. The 
trombone player, Wolf Hans, was threatened with 
prosecution as a nuisance, in four different houses 
where he got brief foothold after having been igno- 
miniously expelled from his lodgings for wakening 
the boarders in the small hours of night with great, 
solemn blurts from hig subterraneous sounding in- 
strument. Meeting a trumpet and a bassoon in the 
street, and comparing notes, the three clubbed their 
forces and hired a ted Irish t it where they 
pursued their operations unchecked, with a church 
on one side of them, and a dance-saloon on the other. 
Listening: 





—* You'd swear that the gods of both arts 
Of Music and Physic had taken a frolic, 
For setting a loud fit of asthma in parts, 
And composing a tine, rumbling base to a colic.” 


Poor Mrs. Carne, who let her attic to a piccolo- 
player, nearly wore herself out in running up and 





soprano in the first village church, singing not un- 


where a child of four years old guarded a baby of 
four months. ‘‘There’s that baby!” she would cry, 
and rush up two flights of stairs, to be greeted at the 
top with a sight of a tranquilly sleeping infant, and 
the sound of a provoking, piping little piccolo. But 
we forbear to recount further these musical agonies. 
Two or three distinguished visitors besides the 
president were expected to be present at the ball, 
and a few invitations had been sent to persons in 
adjoining towns. Among others, the Sancys and 
Fernalds, two of the most exclusive families of Bol- 
ton, were to go. 

Fanny Grey’s soul was on fire. Go to that ball 
she would, ifshe had to walk every step of the way 
and then present herself without a ticket. It was in 
vain for her brothers to laugh. She meant to go; 
and if they would not find a way, she would find one 
herself. 

The two invited families, hearing of her ambitious 
designs, smiled in incredulous disdain. It was all 
very well for her to dance and flirt, and imagine her- 
self to be queen-regnant in a country village; but to 
dream of mingling in the brilliant throng of a capital 
city, and among the magnates of the nation, was too 
ridiculous, Why, the gifl had no education, and had 
never seen any society to speak of. What she met 
in the places she frequented was not the best, except 
in a faint sprinkling. The Sancys and Fernalds very ° 
seldom went to the Bolton gatherings, and when they 
did they kept quite by themselves. George Fernald, 
a stupid, half-witted fellow, was the only exception, 
and nobody minded him much. He always lingered 
about and stared at Fanny Grey with his eyes and 
mouth wide open. 

“Fortunately,” Miss Clare Sancy said, “the girl 
can’t possibly get an invitation. I should refuse to 
goif she did. At present the town will be well re- 
presented, The party will be quite astylish one, and 
with your diamonds, mama—” 

“Don’t you be too sure Fanny Grey wont get an 
invitation,” laughed, her brother. “That girl will 
do whatever she sets her heart on, depend on it. 
She’s game.” — ° - 

In fact¢ Fanny Grey was at that moment giving a 
smiling acceptance to Mr. George Fernald’s invita- 
tion to go with him to the ball at B—. 

“Only don’t let anybody know that you’re going,” 
said the young man, confidentially. 

“T wont,” she promised, perfectly understanding 
the reason, and well knoeing that his family would 
not scruple to break up the arrangement if they 
knew of it. 

* Because,” pursued the simpleton, “they think 
you are not good enough to go. But it is all envy, 
every bit.” 

“And so you’ve got to go, after all, Ben,” Fanny 
said to her most obliging brother. ‘George says 
that we three can go up together, and he will get 
you a ticket. His first cousin, James Lynch, is one 
of the managers.” 

“‘You’re a rouser, Fan. Well, I'll go. Do you 
want some money?’’ 

“Yes, every cent you can spare. I must havea 
new dress.” 

The invitation a hieved, there was one more thing 
to do of scarcely less moment. Miss Fanny meant 
to shine by her toilet as well as*by her beauty, which 
was not an éasy thing with such competitors. A 
plain white tarletan was all she could compass in the 
way of dress, but it was effective, and, if properly 
illustrated, might be elegant. The young lady had 
an idea in her handsome head which she proceeded to 
carry out. 

A little withdrawn from the town, and overlook- 
ing it from a gentle elevation, was a handsome brick 
mansion house, which the villagers looked on some- 

what as the tenants in county places in England look 
on * the castle.” Mr. William Holmes was the only 
surviving sou of the man who, twenty years before, 
had been the autocrat of the town, and one of the 
noted men of the State. The family had been large, 
but had died off, one after another, till there was | 





down stairs between the kitchen and the chamber 


left but this one to inherit their wealth, and their 
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name. It seemed likely that the latter would die 
with him, fur at forty-five he was still unmarried, 
andso averse to female society that even the most 
sanguine husband-huntérs had long since given him 
up. In early life he had been engaged, and near 
being married, but discovering some impropriety in 
the conduct of his intended wife, he had abruptly 
broken the engagement, and left the town. For 
years no one saw or heard of him, then he returned 
home, an odd, unsocial man, living in his great house 
entirely by himself, spending his time among his 
books, his papers, and his gardens, and speaking to 
no one but his servants. Among the many trinkets 
which had fallen to this m@n’s possession from the 
dead hands of heirless brothers and sisters, was a 
tet of jewels in bright green enamel, a leat pattern, 
each leaf rimmed with tiny brilliants. This elegant 
bijou had not seen the light for manya year, but 
some of the elder ladies of the town remembered 
when Miss Agnes Holmes wore it first on her return 
from Europe, and how its sparkle was like fireflies 
in her shadowy hair. Miss Fanny Grey made up her 
mind to wear this set of jewelry to the great ball 
at B—. 

True, she was not acquainted with Mr. Holmes. 
But, then, he knew who she was, and that her broth- 
ers would be responsible for any injury which she 
might do the trinkets. They had money, and‘a sort 
of pride and independence, and he might trust them. 
Moreover, what did he want of them? As to any 
sacredness pertaining to them from their furmer 
wearer, Fanny scouted the idea. She never should 
have such feelings herself; and, besides, he had had 
time to get over them if he had experienced such, 
In short, she saw no reason whatever why he might 
not oblige her. She took her steps accordingly, 
being careful, however, not to inform any one of her 
intentions. 

Bold as the girl was, it is doubtful if she would 
have dared todo such athing but for a remark of 
Mr. Holmes which had been repeated to her. Some 
one had commented in his presence on her audacity. 

“1 don’t blame her for making her own way,” he 
had said, “ as long as she has no one to make it for 
her. As for modesty, she is as modest as those misses 
who drop their eyes and lisp.” 

Fanny took courage accordingly, and continued 
* making her own way,” being thus commended. 

It was a fine clear evening in December, about a 
week before the ball, and Mr. Holmes sat in dressing- 
gown and slippers reading his evening paper. The 
light from the shaded lamp fell strongly on his face, 
a dark face that might have been handsome once, 
but that was now marked deeply, and looked older 
than his years. His beard was long and grizzled, 
and his hair was nearly half gray. But his eyes were 
bright and restless, and his form as erect and strong 
asever. As he sat there immersed in his f reign 
news, his dog, a huge greyhound, lay comfortably at 
his feet, sometimes glancing up at his master with 

. intelligent eyes, then winking at the portraits that 
hung around the walls, portraits of judges and legis- 
lators whom the Holmes reckoned in their ancestry, 
and of fair ladies who had dwelt in that house when 
they chose to leave more brilliant metropolitan so- 
ciety. There was Miss Clare Holmes, a beauty of 
three generations back, who had turned the heads of 
allthe men of her time, and had died three days 
after her marriage with a famous artist. There was 
Mrs. Julia Holmes, the present Mr. Holmes’s grand- 
mother, a rigid, pompous lady, in brocade and puffed 
and powdered hair. And there was his sister 
Agnes, a lovely girl who leaned out of a cloud with 
smiling, parted lip, as though about to speak. There 
was Mr. William Holmes himself, as he was at twen- 
ty, a bright-eyed, intelligent-looking youth, in the 
uniform of a lieutenant iu the United States army. 
For Mr. Holmes had been educated at West Point, 
and had been in the army till his thirtieth year. 

As Mr. Holmes sat in the midst of this silent com- 
pany the door-bell rang, and in a minute a lady was 
shown into the room. He arose and looked in sur- 
prise at this unwonted intruder. It was almost out 
ot his memory, the time when a lady had visite his 
house. 

“Ah, Miss Grey!” he said, scarcely knowing 
whether it would do to offer her a chair, wondering 
what convulsion of nature or society had brought 
her there. 

She saved him all embarrassment by coming direct- 
ly forward, offering him her hand as he stood still 
holding his newspaper, and then taking a seat near 
the fire. 

“Now, I’ve come up here to ask a favor of you, 
and I am almost frightened to death,” she began, 
but without the least signs of fear, only a heighten- 
ing, it may be, of the crimson in her beautiful cheeks. 

“T should be very happy to oblige you in any 
way,” he answered, recovering himself. ‘ Don’t be 
too much frightened.” 

She loosened the scarf from her slender throat, and 
untied the tassels that held some little vanity of white 
wool over her hair. 

“IT know that I needn't be afraid of you,’’ she said, 
“and that you will be kind. But 1 hope you wont 
think very strange of my request.” 

For a man who knew that he was every day of his 
life called odd, cross and disagreeable, it was some- 
thing very pleasant to have such lovely lips call him 
kind, and beautiful eyes look at him with such con- 
fidence. He smiled involuntarily, and, resuming his 
seat, quite relinquished his newspaper. 

“1 will promise not to think strange of anything 
you do,” he said. “I am at a loss to knuw what 
service I can do you, but you need not hesitate to 


She smiled on him with her blooming face. 
“Thank you, sir,” she said. ‘‘I must first tell 
you what Iam guing todo. I am going with George 
Fernald and my brother Ben to the ball at B—. I 
was determined to go, and 1 am going. 1 didn’t see 
why I shouldn’t go as well as the Sancy girls; do 
you?” 

‘Certainly there is no reason why youshould not,” 
he said, promptly, quite taken by this artful little 
bait. His long since discarded bride had been of that 
family, and there had been coolness ever since. 
“They tried their best to prevent my going,” 
Fanny resumed, “and if they knew now they would 
overset the arrangement if they could. So I have 
got to keep it private. I have only told you.” 

Mr. Holmes bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 
pli t of her fid “Miss Grey, that is an 
impudent family. They have no right to prevent 
your going. If they break up your arrangement 
with George Fernald, who is a fool, by your leave, I 
will take you to B—— myself.” 

Miss Fanny flushed with triumphant pleasure. 
“T thank you, sir!” she said again. 

Fanny Grey hada way of thanking any one who 
pleased her that made him teel pleased with himself, 
a dignified earnestness which, while it nade bim 
feel that she was really gratetul, yet was entirely 
devoid of humility, and gave him the impression 
that she liked to receive a favor from him. After 
having been once thanked by her, he got to think 
that she was a person whose thanks should be earn- 
ed as often as possible. Mr. Holmes was surprised 
to find himself somewhat impressed by the manners 
of this girl, whom he had seen but a year or two be- 
fore romping in the streets in the most untidy guise, 
with slipshod shoes and tangled hair. 

‘*T have got my dress,” she went on ina tone of 
perfect self-satisfaction; “but I have no ornaments 
that will go with it.. Of course, I don’t want to go 
there louking shabby, and all the girls have more 
than I have, and will try to put me down. Now, 
Mr. Holmes,” looking at him with a coaxing smile, 
“T want to borrow something of you. I will take 
good care of it, and bring it directly back to you, and 
I shall be grateful to you all my life.” 

Quite to hisown amusement the gentleman found 
himself getting really interested in the subject of this 
girl’s dress as she proceeded, and though utterly at 
a loss to guess what she intended to ask of him, he 
was conscious of a desire that she should look as well 
as any one there, and should ate the Sancys 
severely. 

**T don’t know what I can ue the loan of which 
would be worth so much gratitude,” he said, smiling- 
ly. ‘1’ll help you if I can.” 

Fanny Grey drew a deep breath, grew a very little 
pale, and explained. 

“1 want to wear that set of green enamel and 
brilliants that belonged to your sister Agnes,” she 
said, 

The smile died on Mr. Holmes’s face, and he stared 
in speechless amazement at her audacity. Had she 
been used to wearing such ornaments, her request 
would have been less bold; but when it was so utter- 
ly out of keeping with her circumstances, he really 
had not words to express his astonishment. 

“Tt would look lovely with my white tarletan,” 
she continued, “and I should be perfectly happy. It 
does seem too bad to have such beautiful things 
lying idle in the dark when other people need to 
wear them. Of course, I shouldn’t wish to wear 
them in Bolton, but in B—— no one would know but 
I could afford such things, or that they did not belong 
to me. Now, you wont refuse me, will you, Mr. 
Holmes? Think how happy it will make me.” 

“You forget that these jewels belonged to my 
sister who is dead,” he said, in a grave tone, but 
softening. 

“No, I know that perfectly well,” said Fanny. 
“ But what does that signify now? She doesn’t need 
them, and doesn’t care about your keeping them. 1 
believe ifshe could speak now, sue would say that 1 
might have them.” 

Involuntarily Mr. Holmes glanced at the portrait 
of his sister. The fair, smiling face did, indeed, 
seem to look benignly on the youthful pleader at his 
side. He looked back to her again in wonder. 

“So you are ambitious to wear diamonds?” he 
asked, with a slight mocking smiie. 

*T don’t know why I should not,” she said, draw- 
ing herself up proudly. ‘I don’t know but they 
might become me. I think I am good enough fur 
the largest diamonds that can be found.” 

She looked worthy of them, indeed. The brilliant 
beauty of her tace, the free poise of her head on its 
slender neck, the tall and elegant figure, all were 
striking enough to make one forget the gems which 
might adorn them. 

“You do not need jewels,” he exclaimed, invol- 
untarily. 

‘* What can I wear then?” she asked, pettishly, as 
though the whole responsibility lay with him. 

He sat looking at her a moment, then looked into 
the fire, and considered. She waited, quite satistied 
of the result. 

“I do not promise to let you have them,” he said, 
presently. ‘‘I will think it over. They are very 
valuable, you know.” 

“¥es. Wont you let me look at them?” asked 
Fanny. ‘My mother says that she saw your sister 
Agnes wear them, and that they were the most beau- 
tiful things she ever saw in her life. It was hearing 
her tell about them that made me bewitched to have 
them.’”* 

“Did your mother approve your asking me for 
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one thing to have this beautiful girl come to him 
with the naive boldness of inexperience and make 
such a request, and quite another to have a woman 
older than himself prompt her to do it. 

*O mercy!” cried the girl, with laughing terror. 
“* Mother, or the boys, or girls would take my ears off 
if they knew it. 1 thought if you would lend them 
to me, I would let no one know till I was all dressed 
to go into the hall.” 

“Sit here, and I will show them to you,” Mr. 
Holmes said, rising. 

He went out of the room, and in a few minutes re- 
turned bearing a morocco casket which he set down 
on the table at which he had been reading, while he 
turned up the gas of the chandelier. Fanny drew 
eagerly near as he opened the casket, aud leaned 
over thearm of his chair as though she had known 
him intimately for years. She gave a shrill cry of 
delight as the treasures were exposed to her eyes. 
“0, Inever saw anything so splendid in my life!” 
she cried. “ O Mr. Holmes, how could you hide them 
away solong! Will you let me wear them? I will 
do anything in the world for you if you will!” 

Her fresh delight pleased him. He thought the 
baubles pretty enough, but they seemed to sparkle 
with a new lustre under the beaming eyes of the 
girl who bent over them. Coronet, bracelets, brooch 
and necklace of green leaves overlapping each 
other, each leaf edged with a rim of tiny brilliants, 
like a fine fringe of fire. Light tendrils of twisted 
and coiled gold wire showed here and there, the 
whole being in the most graceful pattern imaginable. 

“O,” sighed Fanny, unable to remove her eyes from 
the jewels, ‘‘if those were mine, I should be per- 
fectly happy.” 

“You mistake,” he answered, gravely. 
would soon tire of them.” 

She reached a little slender hand over his arm. 

‘May Itry them on? O dolet me!” And before 
he had time to answer, she had them in her hand. 
She tossed aside the hair-covering she wore, and let 
her mantle and scarf fall from her to the fluor, fully 
displaying her lithe, fine shape. Then, standing 
before the mirror, she carefully bound the coronet 
around the smooth bands of her rich hair, clasped 
the necklace around her slender throat, and pushed 
up her sleeves to fasten the bracelets in place. Then 
she turned on him with a sparkling face, and await- 
ed his opinion. 

“They become you,” he said, moderately, aftera 
minute. 

“Did you ever see anything so beautiful in all 
your life?” she exclaimed, turning again to the glass, 
and tossing her head up and down to make the jewels 
glitter. 

“What? you or the diamonds?” 
Holmes, coolly. 

“O nonsense! the di is, of course. You’ve 
seen me athousand times. ‘ Now,” going to him 
and dropping on the cushion from which the dog 
had just risen, “ promise me that I may wear them, 
or I shall not be able to take them oft. I am afraid 
I shall run away with them, if you refuse.” 

“T will tell you what is best to be done,” he said, 
leaning back in his chair and contemplating her. ‘I 
will not trust them in the hands of such a giddy child 
as you. But I will myself go to B— and take them 
with me. I will give them to you when you dress 
for the ball, and after it is over you shall give them 
back to me again.” 

Fanny Grey bent nearer and gave. his hand a 
hearty kiss. 

*T shall love youas long as I live!” she said. 
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On the night of the ball at B—— there wasn’t a 
star above the horizon but had its bright eyes wide 
open. The air was still and not too cold, the snow 
was hard and sparkling, and everybody was in good 
humor. The new hall was superb. Large chan- 
deliers, and a cornice of gas-jets lighted brilliantly 
its noble proportions, its airy balconies and vaulted 
ceiling. The orchestra wasa grove of evergreens, 
and the raised dais intended for the distinguished 
visitors was laid with carpeting, furnished with 
crimson arm-chairs, and fragrant with flowers. 
Crimson-covered divans and sofas lined the walls, 
and the whole centre was left clear fur dancing. At 
an early hour peuple began to congregate, many 
securing front seats in the balconies to see all that 
was to be seen. People came faster and faster as the 
hour grew later. Beautiful toilets began to be seen 
and to multiply. Among others, our Bolton friends, 
the Sancys and Fernalds, made their appearance; 
Mrs. Sancy, stately in garnet-colored moire, with 
diamond brooch and ear-rings, securing a sofa near 
the dais, her daughter Clare in blue crepe standing 
just behind her, looking very fair and delicate with 
her white face and flaxen hair. The Fernalds, less 
on their dignity, wandered here and there, and won- 
dered where George was that he hadn’t yet appeared. 
The sofas, divans, chairs and balcony seats filled, 
and the soft crush even encroached on the dancing- 
space, and while everybody waited and wondered, a 
door opened from a private waiting-room off the 
upper end of the hall, and the anxiously expected 
visitors entered. The president had the governor’s 
wife on his arm, the governor himself was surround- 


guests more or less distinguished and of favored 
citizens accompanied them, and occupied the dais 
amid the applause of the crowd, and welcoming burst 
from the orchestra. 

After a few minutes the president led the gov- 
ernor’s wife out to open the ball, and the dancers 
soon forgot everything else in their dancing. 





them?” he asked, with an air of hauteur. 1t was 


ed by a brilliant group of officers, and a score or 80 of 


to her seat with a brightened face. She had met 
some friends in the dance, and had been presented 
to the governor who had complimented her and pre- 
sented her to his wife. 

** My dear,” her mother whispered, “ your father 
is going to introduce Colonel Hayes to us. He is 
chief of staffto his excellency, and the finest gen- 
tleman in the room. Do your best. Here they 
come,” 

More than one pair of bright eyes looked with envy 
on Clare Sancy as she promenaded the hall with the 
finest man of the party. She came as near being the 
belle as any lady present, and her delicate, exquisite 
beauty was well contrasted by the strength and 
southern darkuess of her escort. Her shoulder 
shone like polished ivory against his dark sleeve, her 
fair hair was like yellow floss beneath the dark locks 
that drooped above as he bent to speak to her, her 
tiny slippered fvot slid out andin under the blue hem 
of her dress in time to his firm tread; anda faint 
color kept wavering to and fro in her cheek as she 
listened to him, and tried to steady her voice in an- 
swering. Her heart throbbed with a new and sweet 
intoxication at the sound of his voice, and the bright 
glances of the dark eyes that gazed down at her so 
admiringly. 

Mrs. Saney watched them proudly, and prayed in 
her heart that something might come of the evident 
admiration of the gentleman for her daughter. I 
cannot say positively to whom her prayers were ad- 
dressed, but it is probable that if there were any 
golden calf he heard them. Ido not think they went 
any higher. 

**T am afraid I deserve your censure, Mrs. Sancy,” 
the suldier said, bringing Clare back after half an 
hour, and seating her flushed and breathless from 
the waltz. ‘But the music was so delightful, and 
Miss Sancy dances so like a fuiry, that I did not know 
when to stop.” 

A sweet smile played around the girl’s lips as she 
took her bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley from his hand, 
and Mrs. Sancy was about to make room for him on 
her sofa, when glancing up, she saw his eyes fixed 
intently on someth‘»g at the upper end of the hall. 
Following his gaze, it seemed that her breath was 
stopped on her lips. <A little party had just entered 
through the waiting-room, and stood in sight of all 
the company at the corner of the dais. A lady and 
two gentlemen. There was no mistaking tall Ben 
Grey’s easy, good-natured face, or George Fernald’s 
delicate and vapid one; but that princess with head 
erect, and the fine sparkle of brilliants in the leafy 
coronet that bound her black hair! The same costly 
glitter lay on neck and arms, and sweeping from 
shoulder to slender waist, and waist to the fluor, a 
fall of snowy, transparent drapery, fleecy and full. 
Two proud and commanding eyes as bright as sap- 
phires swept the hall with their glance, and the 
whiteness of her skin was so dazzling, and the crimson 
of her cheeks so vivid, that one would never have be- 
lieved it to be nature, but that art would not have 
dared so much, 

For a moment every eye rested upon her, anda 
murmur of inquiry and admiration went round. 

“Mama,” whispered Clare Sancy, “it is Fanny 
Grey, and she wears the Holmes’s diamonds.” 

“Ts it Cindereila fresh from the hands of the fairy ?” 
said Colonel Hayes, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the radiant vision. 

* You are quite right, colonel,” Mrs. Sancy said, 
almost sharply; ‘and after the ball she will subside 
asignominiously as did that supposititious princess. 
How she got here I cannotimagine. Her family are 
quite low, and the jewels she wears are not her own. 
I cannot say about the dress. You can judge of her 
manners from the bold way in which she has pre- 
sented herself before the company.” 

** Js it possible!” said the colonel, coldly. ‘Then 
she is all the more remarkable. So many needf all 
the polish of accustomed svuviety in order to shine, 
that this must be a gem indecd which is so br‘lliant 
in the rough.” 

Fanny Grey bore herself with perfect ease and grace. 
A mingling of affubility and haughtiness in her man- 
ner was precisely calculated to deepen the impres- 
sion her beauty had made, and people crowded 
around her to be presented. 1t was not long befure 
Colonel Hayes was seen among her attendants by the 
jealous eyes of Mrs. Sancy who could not look away 
from them. As he was presented, Fanny Grey rose 
with emphasis and extended a little white-ygloved 
hand. When he took it she smiled brilliantly, and 
glanced at a scar upon his furehead, saying some- 
thing about it which Mrs. Sancy would have given 
her ears to have heard, perhaps would have liked to 
take Fanny’s ears off for saying. Clare sickened at 
the sight, and hated her own timidity. She would 
gladly have said something complimentary about 
that sear, but had not dared. 

Miss Fanny Grey was at once and beyond dispute 
the belle of the evening. She danced with Colonel 
Hayes and with the governor, and after the dances 
was led to a seat on the dais. She was presented to 
the president who evidently paid her some fine com- 
pliment, at which she courtesied to the carpet, then 
looked up with a saucy, deprecating smile, and, hor- 
ror of horrors! actually gave her fan a little shake 
in the fage of the chief magistrate. For answer he 
laughed, bowed as though to a queen, took her by 
the hand and led her out to the quadriile which was 
just forming, that being his favorite dance. 

Mrs. Sancy gasped and tried to look away, but her 
fascinated eyes would follow this girl as she skim- 
med and floated about, taking the admiration and 
homage of that crowd as carelessly as though she had 





Clare Sancy danced with her brother, and returned 
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Mr. William Holmes, from his front seat in the 
balcony, watched with an amused though astonished 
expression this protege of his. 

“By George!” he muttered, “I could almost be 
petty enough to rejoice over the defeat of the Sancys. 
That girl must be a mesmerizer. One has to think 
her thoughts.” 

« She is almost too beautiful,” one gentleman said. 
«She looks like a person who lives too fast. That 
brilliant red and white in her face shows the vital 
forces too much at the surface. Some day she will go 
out like acanile ” 

This was the first warning note. 
the last. 

That night of triumph established Fanny Grey a 
beauty and a belle beyond question, There was 
nothing for it but surrender, and with outward smiles 
and inward bitterness, the powers approached to do 
her reverence. She was very good-natured with 
them, quite as though they had always been her 
dearest friends, and was as sweet as possible in her 
manners toward them as long as they kept carefully 
out of her way. 

Of course there was gossip for a time about Mr. 
Holmes, but as nothing was seen to talk about, and 
as he really did not seem to notice the girl, the affair 
of the jewels was settled to be one of her bold strokes, 
as, indeed, she owned it to be. 

Colonel Hayes came down to Bolton, and the first 
intimation Clare Sancy had of his arrival was when 
she saw him and Fanny Grey ride past her window, 
in dashing style, with a span of splen J greys, and 
long, silky black furs tucked aboui .hem, ing 


But it was not 


weeks. 


Fanny. 





close up to their laughing, handsome faces. To be 
sure, the gentleman called on Clare that evening, and 
was very agreeable; but she knew that when he left 
her he would go to the Greys, and remain to the very 
verge of politeness. 

“Of course they do not know how to receive com- 
pany,” Mrs. Sancy said, “and their house is very 

ly furnished. He will soon perceive that 
they have no cultivation.” 

There again the lady mistook. The Greys were 
unaffectedly cordial, and, having no dignity to main- 
tain, had quite the advantage of her ceremonious 
stiffness. Then Fanny’s beauty overflowed the room, 
and hid any deficiency of elegance in the appoiut- 
ments. When she walked over the huge figures of 
the gaudy carpets, their colors seemed to soften; her 
presence imparted a sort of merit to the surprising 
landscapes on the walls, and 
“The cane-bottom chair where she sat seemed a throne." 


Still, when the gallant colonel returned to B—, 
after his week’s visit, he was not quite so sure of be- 
ing in love as he had been on leaving that city. He 
found himself thinking of a line of one of his fuvorite 
poets, as he rode slowly homeward. 


* Finished and finite clod untroubled by a spark."’ 


Turning from the memory of her brilliant beauty, 
a fair, pale face floated up on the surface of his 
thoughts, like a lily on waters. The face had a shade 
of pathos, too. Was it there when he first knew her? 
He remembered some changes of countenance, some 
drooping of the eye, and one quick glance which had 
struck him at the time it was given. But for the 
folly of the thing he would have said that the look 
was one of passionate reproach. But what had Miss 
Clare Sancy to reproach him with? 

“Fan,” her brother Ben said, after the colonel had 
gone, “‘ why don’t you try to catch Mr. Holmes?” 

She stared at him with wide eyes. 

“What are you staring at?” he asked. “I'd try 
it, if 1 were you. That would be the greatest feather 
in your cap yet. Besides, your finery costs more 
than I can affurd. I can’t pay for white kids as fast 
as you wear them out. A girl ought to get married.” 

“ White kids!”. exclaimed Fanny, indiguantly. “1 
have worn my last ones three times, you stingy fel- 
low; and they would have done to clean over again 
if 1 hadn’t been fool enough to dance with that Tim 
Sheridan with his dirty hands. I will never again 
dance with a man who doesn’t wear gloves.” 

“O, highty-tighty! How long is it since you wore 
gloves?” laughed the brother. 

“Ever since I knew that it was proper to wear 
them,” said Fanny, with dignity. 

“But about Mr. Holmes,” interposed Mrs. Grey. 
“Jt is no use for Fan, even if there were nobody else. 
And they say that Mrs. Light is trying him again.” 

“TI could do it!” flashed out Fanny, rising from 
the breakfast-table where they sat. 

A sly glance and a wink passed between the others. 
“ Nonsense, Fan,” one of them said. ‘‘ He’s a touch 
beyond you. You'd better stick to the colonel.” 

Fanny’s face glowed with determination. 

“ Ben Grey, I will go to ride with Mr. Holmes in 
his own carriage within a week, and he shall offer 
himself to me within three months.” 

A mocking laugh went round, though no one knew 
the girl’s will better than her own family, She said 
nothing, but coolly tied on her bonnet befure the 
glass, her head full of this new scheme. She turned 
from side to side, arranging her dress, trained a little 
ring of black hair that seemed to loosen itself acci- 
dentally on her white forehead, practised saying 
words to see if they did make the mouth look any 
prettier. “I believe prism is good,” she said, after 
studying the effect. Then she went out, looking be- 
hind her to see how her skirts trailed. 

“Fan,” called out her brother, “1 will give you 
one hundred dollars the day that Mr. Holmes offers 

himself to you.” 

“Done!” she said, emphatically. 
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to her seat with a brightened face. She had met 
some friends in the dance, and had been presented 
to the governor who had complimented her aud pre- 
sented her to his wife. 

“* My dear,” her mother whispered, “ your father 
is going to introduce Colonel Hayes to us. He is 
chief of staff to his excellency, and the finest gen- 
tleman in the room. Do your best. Here they 
come,” 

More than one pair of bright eyes looked with envy 
on Clare Sancy as she promenaded the hall with the 
finest man of the party. She came as near being the 
belle as any lady present, and her delicate, exquisite 
beauty was well contrasted by the strength and 
southern darkness of her escort. Her shoulder 
shone like polished ivory against his dark sleeve, her 
fair hair was like yellow floss beneath the dark locks 
that drooped above as he bent to speak to her, her 
tiny slippered fvot slid out andin under the blue hem 


of her dress in time to his firm tread; anda faint - 


color kept wavering to and fro in her cheek as she 
listened to him, and tried to steady her voice in an- 
swering. Her heart throbbed with a new and sweet 
intoxication at the sound of his voice, and the bright 
glances of the dark eyes that gazed down at her so 
admiringly. 

Mrs. Saney watched them proudly, and prayed in 
her heart that something might come of the evident 
admiration of the gentleman for her daughter. I 
cannot say positively to whom her prayers were ad- 
dressed, but it is probable that if there were any 
golden calf he heard them. Ido not think they went 
any higher. 

** I am afraid I deserve your censure, Mrs. Sancy,” 
the suldier said, bringing Clare back after half an 
hour, and seating her flushed and breathless from 
the waltz. ‘But the music was so delightful, and 
Miss Sancy dances so like a fairy, that I did not know 
when to stop.” 

A sweet smile played around the girl’s lips as she 
took her bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley from his hand, 
and Mrs. Sancy was about to make room for him on 
her sofa, when glancing up, she saw his eyes fixed 
intently on someth‘»g at the upper end of the hall. 
Following his gaze, it seemed that her breath was 
stopped on her lips. A little party had just entered 
through the waiting-room, and stood in sight of all 
the company at the corner of the dais. A lady and 
two gentlemen. There was no mistaking tall Ben 
Grey’s easy, good-natured face, or George Fernald’s 
delicate and vapid one; but that princess with head 
erect, and the fine sparkle of brilliants in the leafy 
coronet that bound her black hair! The same costly 
glitter lay on neck and arms, and sweeping from 
shoulder to slender waist, and waist to the fluor, a 
fall of snowy, transparent drapery, fleecy and full. 
Two proud and commanding eyes as bright as sap- 
phires swept the hall with their glance, and the 
whiteness of her skin was so dazzling, and the crimson 
of her cheeks so vivid, that one would never have be- 
lieved it to be nature, but that art would not have 
dared so much. 

For a moment every eye rested upon her, anda 
murmur of inquiry and admiration went round. 

“Mama,” whispered Clare Sancy, “it is Fanny 
Grey, and she wears the Holmes’s diamonds.” 

“Is it Cinderella fresh from the hands of the fairy ?” 
said Colonel Hayes, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the radiant vision. 

“You are quite right, colonel,” Mrs. Sancy said, 
almost sharply; ‘‘ and after the ball she will subside 
asignominiously as did that supposititious princess. 
How she got here I cannot imagine. Her family are 
quite low, and the jewels she wears are not her own. 
I cannot say about the dress. You can judge of her 
manners from the bold way in which she has pre- 
sented herself before the company.” 

** Js it possible!” said the colonel, coldly. ‘Then 
she is all the more remarkable. So many needf all 
the polish of accustomed suviety in order to shine, 
that this must be a gem indeed which is so brilliant 
in the rough.” 

Fanny Grey bore herself with perfect ease and grace. 
A mingling of affubility and haughtiness in her man- 
ner was precisely calculated to deepen the impres- 
sion her beauty had made, and people crowded 
around her to be presented. It was not long befure 
Colonel Hayes was seen among her attendants by the 
jealous eyes of Mrs. Sancy who could not look away 
from them. As he was presented, Fanny Grey rose 
with emphasis and extended a little white-gloved 
hand. When he took it she smiled brilliantly, and 
glanced at a scar upon his forehead, saying some- 
thing about it which Mrs. Sancy would have given 
her ears to have heard, perhaps would have liked to 
take Fanny’s ears off for saying. Clare sickened at 
the sight, and hated her own timidity. She would 
gladly have said something complimentary about 
that sear, but had not dared. 

Miss Fanny Grey was at once and beyond dispute 
the belle of the evening. She danced with Colonel 
Hayes and with the governor, and after the dances 
was led to a seat on the dais. She was presented to 
the president who evidently paid her some fine com- 
pliment, at which she courtesied to the carpet, then 
looked up with a saucy, deprecating smile, and, hor- 
ror of horrors! actually gave her fan a little shake 
in the fage of the chief magistrate. For answer he 
laughed, bowed as though to a queen, took her by 
the hand and led her out to the quadriile which was 
just forming, that being his favorite dance. 

Mrs. Sancy gasped and tried to look away, but her 
fascinated eyes would follow this girl as she skim- 
med and floated about, taking the admiration and 
homage of that crowd as carelessly as though she had 
breathed such incense from her birth. 





of the jewels was settled tu be one of her bold strokes, 
as, indeed, she owned it to be. 

6 Colonel Hayes came down to Bolton, and the first 
intimation Clare Sancy had of his arrival was when 
she saw him and Fanny Grey ride past her window, 

| in dashing style, with a span of splendid greys, and 
long, silky black furs tucked about them, coming 
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Mr. William Holmes, from his front seat in the 
balcony, watched with an amused though astonished 
expression this protege of his. 

“By George!” he muttered, “I could almost be 
petty enough to rejoice over the defeat of the Sancys. 
That girl must be a mesmerizer. One has to think 
her thoughts.” 

She is almost too beautiful,” one gentleman said. 
“She looks like a person who lives too fast. That 
brilliant rel and white in her face shows the vital 
forces too much at the surface. Some day she will go 
out like a candle ” 

This was the first warning note. But it was not 
the last. 

That night of triumph established Fanny Grey a 
beauty and a belle beyond question. There was 
nothing for it but surrender, and with outward smiles 
and inward bitterness, the powers approached to do 
her reverence. She was very good-natured with 
them, quite as though they had always been her 
dearest friends, and was as sweet as possible in her 
manners toward them as long as they kept carefully 
out of her way. 

Of course there was gossip fur a time about Mr. 
Holmes, but as nothing was seen to talk about, and 
as he really did not seem to notice the girl, the affair 


close up to their laughing, handsome faces. To be 
sure, the gentleman called on Clare that evening, and 
was very agreeable; but she knew that when he left 
her he would go to the Greys, and remain to the very 
verge of politeness. 

“Of course they do not know how to receive com- 
pany,” Mrs. Sancy said, ‘and their house is very 
commonly furnished. He will soon perceive that 
they have no cultivation.” 

There again the lady mistook. The Greys were 
unaffectedly cordial, and, having no dignity to main- 
tain, had quite the advantage of her ceremonious 
stiffness. Then Fanny’s beauty overflowed the room, 
and hid any deficiency of elegance in the appoint- 
ments. When she walked over the huge figures of 
the gaudy carpets, their colors seemed to soften; her 
presence imparted a sort of merit to, the surprising 
landscapes on the walls, and 
“ The cane-bottom chair where she sat seemed a throne."’ 


Still, when the gallant colonel returned to B—., 
after his week’s visit, he was not quite so sure of be- 
ing in love as he had been on leaving that city. He 
found himself thinking of a line of one of his fuvorite 
poets, as he rode slowly homeward. 


“ Finished and finite clod untroubled by a spark."’ 


Turning from the memory of her brilliant beauty, 
a fair, pale face floated up on the surface of his 
thoughts, like a lily on waters. The face had a shade 
of pathos, too. Was it there when he first knew her? 
He remembered some changes of countenance, some 
drooping of the eye, and one quick glance which had 
struck him at the time it was given. But for the 
folly of the thing he would have said that the look 
was one of passionate reproach. But what had Miss 
Clare Sancy to reproach him with? 

“Fan,” her brother Ben said, after the colonel had 
gone, “ why don’t you try to catch Mr. Holmes?” 

She stared at him with wide eyes. 

“What are you staring at?” he asked. “I'd try 
it, if I were you. That would be the greatest feather 
in your cap yet. Besides, your finery costs more 
than I can afford. I can’t pay for white kids as fast 
as you wear them out. A girl ought to get married.” 

“ White kids!” exclaimed Fanny, indignantly. ‘I 
have worn my last ones three times, you stingy fel- 
low; and they would have done to clean over again 
if 1 hadn’t been fool enough to dance with that Tim 
Sheridan with his dirty hands. I will never again 
dance with a man who doesn’t wear gloves.” 

“O, highty-tighty! How long is it since you wore 
gloves?” laughed the brother. 

“Ever since I knew that it was proper to wear 
them,” said Fanny, with dignity. 

“But about Mr. Holmes,” interposed Mrs. Grey. 
“It is no use for Fan, even if there were nobody else. 
And they say that Mrs. Light is trying him again.” 

“T could do it!” flashed out Fanny, rising from 
the breakfast-table where they sat. 

A sly glance and a wink passed between the others. 
“ Nonsense, Fan,” one of them said. ‘‘ He’s a touch 
beyond you. You'd better stick to the colonel.” 

Fanny’s face glowed with determination. 

“ Ben Grey, I will go to ride with Mr. Holmes in 
his own carriage within a week, and he shall offer 
himself to me within three months.” 

A mocking laugh went round, though no one knew 
the girl’s will better than her own family. She said 

nothing, but coolly tied on her bonnet befure the 
glass, her head full of this new scheme. She turned 
from side to side, arranging her dress, trained a little 
ring of black hair that seemed to loosen itself acci- 
dentally on her white forehead, practised saying 
words to see if they did make the mouth look any 

prettier. “I believe prism is good,” she said, after 
studying the effect. Then she went out, looking be- 
hind her to see how her skirts trailed. 

“Fan,” called out her brother, “1 will give you 
oue hundred dollars the day that Mr. Holmes offers 
himself to you.” 

“Done!” she said, emphatically. ‘ You witness, 
mother.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject for four 








weeks. At the end of that time, Fanny came home 
one evening a little late to tea, and found the family 
at the table. She sat rather quietly for her till they 
had got through; then sinking back negligently in 
her chair, she spoke: 

‘Ben, have you got one hundred dollars about 
you?” 

“ What if I have?” asked Ben. 

“If you have, you may hand it over,” she replied, 
extending her hand. 

He looked at hera moment. ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“Mrs. Light is nowhere,” said Fanny, elegantly. 

“Fanny Grey!” cried her mother, grasping the 
girl’s arm in an ecstasy. ‘“ You don't mean to say 
that Mr. Holmes has offered himself to you!” 

“T do, though; but for goodness’ sake, don’t make 
my arm black and blue!” 

“What did he say about getting married?” was 
the breathless question. 

“TI should be a pretty fool to tell you,” laughed 
Fanny. “One thing, though—he said he’d rather 
have me in his house than have the finest picture by 
Rapha-!, whoever that is.” 

Flushing very re‘, Ben took out bis pocket-book, 


and deliberately counted out a hundred dollars, push- 
ing them across the table to his sister. 
“You deserve it,” he said. ‘ Ami Ill give you as 


good a fitting vut as any girl in Boulton can get.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind to warry him,” said 
Fanny, carelessly pocketing the money. 

A chorus of angry expostulatious greeted her. 

Poor Fanny had, indeed, some little reluctance. It 
was possible she should like some one better than she 
liked Mr. Holmes. But the pressure on her was 
strong. Her family, the wonder and envy of the 
towns-people, her own lack of means, and Mr. 
Holmes’s generosity—all influenced her. 

“I don’t expect you to be in love with me, Fanny,” 
he said; ‘* but then I don’t think you will ever love 
any one but yourself. But I believe you will never 
be false to me, nor disgrace me in any way. Once 
my wife, you will uphold my dignity and your own. 
And I shall give you every indul istent 
with that dignity. I shall wish my wife to shine. 
Don’t fear being shut up.” 

Fanny would rather have married Colonel Hayes; 
but, though he had been in Bolton several times, he 
had shown no signs of a desire to marry her. Then 
another thing intluenced her. What with late hours, 
thin shoes, walking in snow and wet, since she 
could not ride, Fanny’s lungs had got into a bad 
state. The doctors were beginning to warn her, and 
she was beginning to teel uncomfortable about her- 
self. It would be very fine to recline on a sofa in an 
elegant parlor, and receive everybody who was worth 
seeing, or to lean back on the cushions of her car- 
riage, and be driven slowly through the must fre- 
quented streets, if she must be ill. 

The end of the matter was, that in the spring there 
was a grand wedding at Bolton, and the disappoint- 
ed, cynical Mr. Holmes took for a bride this beautiful 
butterfly. Of course, there was all the parade possi- 
ble; then they started ona journey. In nearly every 
large hotel in the country, during the summer, that 
beautiful face showed itself and challenged admira- 
tion. To whatever place was most crowded and con- 
spicuous, there she went, and dragged her infatuated 
but unwilling husband. Then she came home in the 
fall, full of triumph. How the crowds had buzzed at 
sight of her! When she had sailed in and taken her 
seat at the head of the long hotel tables, how people 
forgot their dinners! What distinguished men had 
followed her train! Foreigners of rank had bowed 
over her hand, and our own uatitled noblemen had 
waited patiently for a smile. 

“T have been perfectly happy all summer,” she 
said to Colonel Hayes, when he called to see her. 
“It was like life.” 

“1t looks more like death,” he thought. 

She ignored the pity in his eyes, and seeing only 
the admiration, smiled faintly as she leaned back 
among her cushions, putting up her hand to hidea 
quick, dry cough. 

She had claimed the privilege of an invalid in her 
reception of her friends, and half reclined wrapped in 
@ crimson robe trimmed with swan’s down. It was 
very becoming to her, and somewhat relieved the 
pallor of her face where the color had grown too cir- 
cumscribed and too sharply defined. 

“Tam very anxious about Mrs. Holmes,” the colonel 
said that evening, to Clare Sancy. ‘She looks very 
ill. I was really astonished to see the change.” 

Clare flushed painfully. ‘She is not well,” she 
answered, a little stiffly. 

“ Have you been there to see her?” he asked. 

“No, I have not. Iam going with mama soon.” 

He sat in silence a moment, then said thoughtfully, 
and with a deep sigh, ‘‘ It is sad to see one so beauti- 
ful dying. She enjoyed life so, and is so young.” 

There was no answer; and, looking up presently, 
he saw her face deadly pale, and her lips trembling. 

“Are you ill, Clare?” he exclaimed, anxiously. 
« What is it,dear? Let me call your mother.” 

“7 am very well,” she said, in a choked voice, try- 
ing to command herself. 

“Then something distresses you,” he said, taking 
her hand tenderly in his. “ Will not you tell me, 
Clare?” 

She snatched her hand away in a sudden passion. 
“It is not pleasant, you might imagine, to see you 
grieving over another man’s wife.” 

He looked astonished for one instant, then a deep 
blush crimsoned his face, and his eyes sparkled. 

“Did you think that [ love or ever have loved 
Fanny Hvlmes?” he whispered, leaning on the arm 
of her chair, with his hand on her waist. 





“I know you do!” she sobbed, fairly losing her last 
hold on self-control. 

“ My dear girl, I could no more love her than I 
could love that worsted picture you have just fin- 
ished. I have been thinking about you all this time; 
didn’t you know it?” 

It was no use to try to gloss the matter over; Mrs. 
Fanny Holmes was in consumption. The wheels of 
life had run too fast, and were worn out. Every 
morning her carriage drove up to the door, she was 
carried out to it, and leaning back on the cushions, 
was slowly driven through the principal streets fur 
an airing. If she saw any friend, her coachman 
stopped, and she sat there receiving condolence, and 
gazed upon by passers. Every evening, she reclined 
on her sofa in the great drawing-room, wrapped in 
her bright-colored robe trimmed with swan’s down, 
and received homage from those who came to her. 
Indeed, it was understood that Mrs. Holmes woukd 
be highly displeased with any person who did not 
attend ber levee, at least, once a week. Of course, 
everybody went. 

*Yuu have too much company and too much ex- 
citement, madam,” the doctor said. 

“You mistake, doctor; I don’t have half enough,” 
was the answer. ‘If l were shut up as you want me 
to be, and as Mr. Holmes advises, I should die in a 
month. 1 wont give up company, and I wont die.” 

What was more, when the cadets of Bulton gave 
their New Year’s ball, quite a grand affair, Mrs. 
Holmes proposed to go. And since she proposed, of 
course she went; though the whole tribe of syco- 
phants were in an uproar about it. One would have 
thought that the equilibrium of the universe would 
be disturbed if any ill should happen tu Mrs. Holmes. 
Her husband did his best by coaxing and authority, 
the doctor warned and threatened, friends wept and 
expostulated, and lastly, the minister came and tried 
to reason with her; all which ferment the lady en- 
joyed highly. It quite gave her life. 

“ Let her go,” said her brother Ben, roughly. “If 
she wants to kill herself, let her. She wouldn’t care 
half so much about it if you didn’t make such a fuss.” 

Fanny consented, for that one day, to remain qui- 
etly in the house and see no one. Indeed, she want- 
ed the day to think about what she should wear. 
And she thought with very good success. When she 
entered the hall, leaning on her husband’s arm, she 
looked, if possible, more beautiful than ever before. 
The rich color of her cheeks and the feverish sparkle 
of her eyes hid the ravages of disease. The bright 
crimson silk she wore deepened the glow. Filmy 
puffs of lace concealed the emaciated arms and shoul- 
ders, and over all was loosely thrown an ermine cloak. 
Never had her triumph been more complete, never 
had the hearts of the beholders been so nearly 
touched by her beauty. 

Of course no one dreamed of her dancing, and no 
one asked her. Buta group stood always about the 
conspicuously placed arm-chair in which she sat— 
the queen of the festival. 

Down in that woman’s heart, along with the tri- 
umph, was one bitter drop of envy. Clare Sancy had 
won the heart that she had failed to touch; and 
though Colonel Hayes paid his respects to her imme- 
diately on her entrance, he had stopped but a mo- 
ment, and had gone away with his betrothed on his 


“You had better rest now, Mrs. Holmes,” hee 
partner said, when the dance was but half through. 

“No, no, go on!” she panted. ‘It is delightful!” 

She had caught a flying glimpse of Clare Sancy’s 
face in passing, and would not lose this last hour of 
triumph, <A few turns more. 

“ T must advise you to rest,” he urged again. 

“1 will not!” she answered, willfully. But, even 
in speaking, the color dropped out of her face. She 
stood still and pallid for one instant, then, with a 
gasp, the lite-blood burst out over her lips. 





“T have) eird of people dying in harness,” a gossip 
sail a few days after, as a funeral pric ssion came 
slowly out of the great house on the bill; *fand I 
think no one ever did it more effectually than Fauny 
Grey has. And they say that sbe made her husband 
promise to have her laid in the shalow of a crimson 
curtain when people came to seo her.’’ * 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

+—om > 
A SHARP BISHOP, 

The traveller towards Prussia from Liege may see, 
at the distance of about three miles from that town, 
on the summit of a mountain on his left hand, the 
walls of a little chapel peering through the foliage of 
a grove of ancient trees. It is the Chapel of Notre 
Dame de Chevremont. Within it stands a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin, and hither, every Sunday 
and holiday, and especially at Whitsuntide, flock 
crowds of pilgrims from the surrounding villages, 
with the twotold object of devotion and amusement. 
There is nothing in the church particularly striking 
or interesting to the artist, but an inseription over 
the altar-piece willat once arrest the attention of the 
English visitor, it is—‘‘S. Maria ora pro Anglia, 
1688.””, The following legend accounts for the erec- 
tion of this chapel: 

The bishops of Liege, as is well known, were, pre- 
vious to the French Revolution, temporal as well as 
spiritual princes. In the latter part of the tenth 
century, the diocese was governed by Notger, an able 
prelate, it is said, but one who seems to have been 
better fitted for his civil than for his ecclesiastical 
position. At that time a strong keep crowned the 
hill of Chevremont, and thence the lawless baron to 
whom it belonged was wont to sweep down with his 
numerous retainers, and despoil and terrify the 
dwellers in the beautiful valley of the Vesdre. Num- 
berless complaints of the outrages committed by him 
were poured into the ear of the Bishop of Liege, but 
all the efforts of that prince were unavailing either 
to punish or convert the hardened sinner—his heart 
was as impregnable as his fortress. 

When his wife gave birth to her firstborn son, the 
Baron of Chevremont, with the shamelessness which 
arose from his sense of perfect security, invited the 
Bishop of Liege to his castle to baptize the infant. } 

“I will come,” answered Notger, “ and as a token 
of my respect for so high and mighty a seigneur, I 
will bring all my chapter with me.” 

Great preparations were made at Chevremont for 
the due reception of the prinee-bishop, who, on the 
day appointed, arrived at the castle, accompanied by 
his canons, all arrayed in splendid ecclesiastical 
vestments. They were admitted into the castle hall, 
and the baren was preparing to welcome them in 








arm. Besides, Clare was growing hand every 
day. Happiness gave her that animation which was 
all she had lacked, and, looking at her, Fanny Holmes 
felt her sovereignty passing out of her hands. O, for 
health and strength again! Not that she cared for 
the man particularly, but his indifference wounded 
her vanity. 

At the end of one of the dances, she beckoned him 
as he stood near. He immediately went to her side, 
smiling, and bending to know her will. She gave 
him her most fascinating smile. 

** Now, Colonel Hayes,” she whispered, behind her 
fan, “‘ I am going to pay court to you, since you wont 
notice poor me, but leave me here in my chair like 
an old woman.” 

“ What can Ido? What do you complain of?” he 
asked, in smiling surprise. ‘‘ Your chair is a throne 
where you sit a queen. Is any other place so fit for 
you? Do you want a pedestal? You deserve it, 
certainly, but would it be comfortable?” 

‘*T want to dance, Colonel Hayes.” 

“* My dear Mrs Holmes!” 

**O, no objections!” she interrupted, willfully. “I 
once did not have to coax gentlemen to dance with 
me. Now, it seems, I must. Well, I am going to 
dance the next time with you.” : 

The next dance was a waltz, and Clare Sancy 
would have to sit through it if her betrothed took an- 
other partner, it being etiquette in Bolton for an en- 
gaged lady tv waltz only with her intended husband. 

“1 dare not!” exclaimed the gentleman. 

“Then you can leave me!’ she retorted, in her 
most imperious manner. ‘ And, Colonel Hayes, our 
acquaintance ends here.” 

What could he do? The result was, that when the 
circle formed and the music was about to commenve, 
Mrs. Holmes rose, smiled upon her pale husband, 
slipped her ermine mantle off into his hands, took the 
arm of Colonel Hayes, and stepped lightly down 
among the dancers. 

Her husband watched her with pain and fear in 
his eyes. Little comfort had she been to him in their 
brief married life, yet she was all he had, and so 
beautiful! 

He was not the only one who watched her. The 
gentleman on whose arm she leaned watched every 
change in her brilliant face, and many a dancer 
missed step and time to wonder over her light and 





airy movements. 





I terms, when, on a sign given by the bishop, 
the pretended canons doffed their copes and cassocks, 
and presented to the gaze of the astonished criminal 
a band of steel-clad men, all armed cap-a-pie. The 
wily Notger, finding impossible all other means of 
chastising the robber-baron, had seized this opportu- 
nity of introducing his soldiers into his keep. We 
need not add that the baron received the due reward 
of his misdeeds; and the victims of his cruelty, grate- 
ful to Heaven for their deliverance‘from its scourge, 
erected the chapel which stauds close to the site of 
the destroyed castle, remains of which may still be 
seen; and in the museum of Liege are preserved va- 
ricus coins, arms, etc., which have been fuund there. 





THIEVING MANIA. 

Dr. Gall mentions having seen a person in prison 
at Friburg, who had set fire to his house four times 
in succession; and who, after he had set fire to it, 
tried to put it out, Some have an irresistible desire 
to steal, without any other mark of insanity. Gall 
says, that the first king of Sweden was always steal- 
ing trifies. Instances are mentioned of a German, 
who was constantly pilfering; and of another who, 
having the desire to steal, entered the army, hoping 
the severe discipline there would restrain him. But 
he gave way to the propensity even there; and was 
near being hanged. He then became a friar, with 
the same hope; but he still felt the same desire, and 
carried all the things he could to his cell. Gall alsv 
mentions that a person at Vienna, in the habit of 
stealing, hired a lodging in which to deposit his thefts; 
and when he got a stock, he sold them. The wife of 
a celebrated physician at Leyden never went into a 
shop to buy anything without stealing; and a coun- 
tess at Frankfort had the same propensity. Another 
lady, notwithstanding all the care with which she 
had been brought up, had the same desire to pilfer. 
You will find it related of a physician, that his wife 
was always obliged to examine his pockets in the 
evening, and restore to his patients the things she 
found there. He always took something as well as 
his fee. Meritz speaks of a criminal who, at the mo- 
ment he was about to be executed, stole the confes- 
sor’s snuff-box. Dr. Burner, who was one of the 
physicians to the King of Bavaria, speaks of a person 
who enjoyed abundance, and had been well educated, 
bat who, still, was always stealing; and was made a 
soldier by his futher, and at last got hanged. 
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BRADBURY’S VISITOR. 


A LEGEND OF ST. VALENTINE’S D4Y. 


«MARRIED, indeed! Married!” And, just to im- 
press on his own mind the enormity of the thing, he 
said it again, “Married! Well, I’m sure! what 
next?” 

The speaker was Mr. Benjamin Bradbury, the emi- 
nent building-contractor; and the above observation 
was made by Mr. Bradbury, when comfortably seat- 
ed before his writing-desk, in his private sanctum, at 
about twelve o’clock on the evening of the thirteenth 
of February, in the year—I’m not quite sure about 
the year, but you’ll be kind enough to notice particu- 
larly that it was the thirteenth of February—Mr. 
Bradbury had been looking over his private accounts, 
and calculating how many thousands the last twelve 
months had added to his fortune. The result was 
fully satisfactory; but he was evidently not entirely 
at his ease. The fact is, Mr. Bradbury had that morn- 
ing received a proposal fur the hand of his only 
daughter, the child of his first wife, and, to make the 
matter worse, from a rascal without a penny. (Not 
that Frank Wilson was a rascal, or penniless in real- 
ity; on the contrary, he was an honorable young fel- 
low, with a small but increasing income; but Mr. 
Bradbury had large ideas, and that was his way of 
putting it.) 

He could hardly believe his own ears, when the 
young man made his audacious proposal. Young 
Wilson, a fellow with a paltry four hundred a year, 
had sat in that very room, and proposed himself as a 
husband for Mr. Bradbury’s only child, who would, 
after his death, come into a fortune of more than a 
hundred thousand pounds! and had, moreover, as- 
sured him that the young lady herself was just as 
anxious for the union—indeed, that they had long 
loved each other very dearly. Mr. Bradbury, being 
a millionaire, with a constant eye to the main chance, 
disapproved of love-matches on principle, and of 
course had said, ‘* Certainly not,” in the sternest pos- 
sible , and dismissed the unhappy suitor in 
much discouragement. Nevertheless, he could not 
get the audacious proposition out of his head. So 
now, having close‘ his ledger, and not feeling dispos- 
ed to go to bed, Mr. Bradbury determined that he 
would put his desk to rights. This was a work he 
had always been intending todo ‘ to-morrow even- 
ing” for the last twenty years, but somehow he had 
never done so, and it was in a state of rare confusion. 
Letters and memoranda, old and new, interspersed 
with odds and ends of all kinds, were huddled to- 
gether, without order or arrangement. By way of 
making a beginning, Bradbury pulled out one corner 
of a bundle of old letters, and untied a faded green 
ribbon with which they were bound; and as he did 
80, with the orie subject still uppermost in his mind, 
he made the exclamation above mentioned. It was 
not addressed to any one, seeing that there was no- 
body there; and therefore Mr. Bradbury naturally 
felt surprised when a silvery voice replied: 

“Married, Mr. Bradbury ?—certainly: and why 
not?” 

At the same moment there was a flutter among 
the old letters in Bradbury’s hand; and, from an en- 
velope somewhat larger than the rest, emerged a lady 
of most dazzling appearance. She was decidedly de- 
minutive, being of only six inches stature, but of ad- 
mirable symmetry. She wore a garment of gossamer 
texture, the skirts of which, distended in the most 
approved ballet fashion, were looped up with ruby 
hearts, connected with true-lovers’ knots in white 
satin ribbon, and her wreath was of similar material. 
This angelic being tripped lightly from the open en- 
velope to Mr. Bradbury’s table; and there, after a 
coquettish dance round, seated herself on the closed 
lid of a big inkstand, and arranged the folds of her 
drapery with feminine exactness. 

“ Why shouldn’t they be married, my dear sir?” 

Bradbury’s first feeling, after he had once recover- 
ed from the shock of his visitor’s unexpected appear- 
ance, was a dread lest Mrs. B—— (who was a person 
of rigid propriety and a fine flow of language) should 
come in unawares, and find him in the company of a 
lady with such exceedingly short petticoats. But on 
reflection, remembering that his wife had been in bed 
for at least an hour and a half, and was probably 
sound asleep, he took courage. 

“Why not, ma’am?” said Mr. Bradbury, passing 
his fingers through his stubby hair— why not? Be- 
cause—because—it’s ridiculous!” 

“But why is it ridiculous, Mr. Bradbury ?—that’s 
the point.” 

“Of course it’s ridiculous. Kate’s too young, for 
one thing. Why, it’s only the other day since the 
child came home from school; and she wont be twen- 
ty-one for four months yet.” 

“ Youth is a fuult that mends itself. She'll soon 
get over that. What’s the next reason, sir, if you 
please ?”” 

“The next reason is that young Wilson has no 
money, or next to none: and a very geod reason it 
is.” 

So it is, decidedly. How much has he got?” 

“About four hundred a year from his business, and 
a hundred of private property, according to what he 
told me this murning.” 

“Very good, Mr. Bradbury. 
reason ?’’ 

Next, indeed! I think that’s quite enough, with- 
out anything else.” 

“You have no personal objection to him, then? 
He is not dissipated, or anything of that sort?” 
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“‘On the contrary, I believe he isa steady, hard- 
working young fellow. No; I have nothing against 
him in that way.” 
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“Very good,” said the visitor. “ Now, Benjamin 
Bradbury, listen to me. 1 have known you ever since 
you were a boy.” 

* You’ve known me!—what?” exclaimed Mr. Brad- 
bury, in amazement. 

“Ever since you were a boy: yes, and a good many 
people older than you.” 

** You’ve known me ever since I wasa boy! Why, 
you’re not more than—” 

Here Mr. Bradbury stopped short, not feeling sure 
whether sixteen or six would be nearest the mark. 

“Don’t interrupt, sir: we'll say ever since you were 
a young man, if that suits you better; and to prove 
it, I’ll show you your portrait, as you were then.” 

As she spoke, she touched with her wand an old 
case which was lying on the table, and which enclos- 
ed a miniature. ‘ Open it.” 

Bradbury took the case, with a slight inward 
chuckle, knowing, as he thought, that the portrait 
was that of a deceased uncle of his wife. However, 
on opening it, he found, to his astonishment, that 
Mrs. B——’s uncle had disappeared, and had given 
place to a lifelike representation of himself, forty-five 
years younger. Few would have recognized the 
wrinkled, grizzled Bradbury of to-day, in the curly- 
haired young fellow, full of liteand merriment, which 
the portrait represented; but Bradbury did. 

“Bless my soul!” said he; ‘so it is! "Pon my 
word, I wasn’t a bad-looking fellow in tliose days.” 

And Bradbury pulled up his shirt-collar, and put 
his fingers through his hair, with a sort of paternal 
pride in his younger self. 

“Yes, Benjamin Bradbury, you were a better-look- 
ing man in those days,as you say—and a better- 
hearted man, in the bargain, I fancy. If you had but 
one loaf, in those days, you would give away half to 
any one who needed it more.” 

“So I would,” said Bradbury. ‘ What a donkey I 
must have been! But I know better now.” 

“No, you don’t, Benjamin Bradbury; you don’t 
know better now: you have got hard and selfish, and 
you keep all you can get, and let the needy go with- 
ont; but you don’t know better. Do people like you 
better now than they did then, think you?” 

‘“‘Dare say they don’t; but I don’t much mind 
that.” 

“You were poor, and now you are rich; but are 
you any happier now than then? Look at the por- 
trait again.” 

Bradbury looked at the image of his former self; 
and as he gazed, long-forgotten memories thronged 
into his mind—memories of generous impulses, ea- 
gerly acted upon; of deeds of boyish disinterestedness 
done by the curly-haired lad before him—deeds that 
the man was far too prudent to do. And with a queer 
choking sensation in his throat, Bradbury answered: 

“No; on the whole, I think—I suppose—I was 
happier then.” 

* Happier!—to be sure you were,” said the sprite. 
** No man can violate the laws of his being, and en- 
case himself in the hard panoply of self, without pay- 
ing a heavy penalty. The sympathetic thrill awaken- 
ed in the breast by the knowledge of another’s hap- 
piness, created by our means, is a higher pleasure 
than any your gold procures fur you now: and that 
pleasure you have not known for years, Benjamin 
Bradbury.” 

‘Come, come!” said Bradbury; “ you don’t mean 
to persuade me that money is not worth having?” 

**T did not say it was not,”’ said the sprite. ‘“‘ Money 
is good as a means, but not asanend. It is good, be- 
cause it will purchase many pleasures; and, best of 
all, the precious pleasure of conferring happiness on 
others. But you, and men like you, grovel in the 
earth so long, that at length you labor only to gather 
a heap of mould, and forget all about the tlowers.” 

“Well,” said Bradbury, reflectively, “ I don’t know. 
I rather think there’s something in what you say, 
though.” 

“ Well, then, tocome to the point; here is an op- 
portunity of treating yourself to a great pleasure, by 
conferring much happiness on two people who de- 
serve it. You must consent to this marriage.” 

“That I'll be—I mean to say, I’ve fully made up 
my mind that I wont do anything of the sort.” 

** You will cousent, I assure you. You have told 
me your objections; and by means of those very ob- 
jections I intend to convince you. Benjamin Brad- 
bury, how old were you when you married?—and 
what was your wife’s fortune?” 

Bradbury thought of the second Mrs. B—, up 
stairs, and fancied he saw a loophole. 

“TI was fifty-three, I believe; and she brought me 
thirty-five thousand pounds.” 

“Bradbury!” and the bright eyes of the sylphide 
were fixed on him with a threatening glance—“ Brad- 
bury, you’re prevaricating! When you married your 
first wife, Kate’s mother, you were three-and-twenty ; 
a light-hearted lad like that portrait; and she was a 
good little girl, with a bright, loving face for her only 
dowry. And you, sir, what was your income then?” 

“Twenty-eight shillings a week,” said Bradbury, 
penitently. 

“Not princely, Mr. Bradbury; but you made it 
enough, didn’t you?” 

“Ay, that we did,” said Bradbury; “and were as 
happy as the day is long.” 

“You’re condemning yourself, you see,” said the 
sprite. ‘This young couple are older than you and 
your wife were then, and have a good deal more to 
keep house upon; and you know yourself they love 
each other dearly.” 

“ Love a tiddlestick!” said Bradbury ; “all boy and 
girl nonsense.” 

““You’re quite above that sort of thing yourself, 
sir, I suppose?” 

















“T should rather think I waa,” ‘said ‘Bradbary. 

“Very good,” said the lady, “very good. Now, do 
you think you would know your own hand-writing?” 

And she looked searchingly at Mr. Bradbury, with 
her head on one side, and a mischievous twinkle in 
her eyes, like an Old Bailey barrister who is getting 
a witness into a fix, and intends to be down upon him 
tremendously in a minute. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to take any one 
of that bundle of letters, and tell me what you think 
of it.” 

Bradbury did as he was ordered. The first paper 
he laid his hand upon, had been enclosed in the en-. 
velope trom which the sprite had emerged. It was 
yellow with age, and sadly frayed at the edges. He 
opened it, and recognized it as a valentine sent in 
years long past to his dead first wife, in the happy 
days of their courtship. A strange sensation fintter- 
ed at Bradbury’s heart, and a mist seemed to come 
before his eyes, as he read the long-forgotten lines. 
They were his own, and exhibited faults in plenty, 
both in metre and phraseology, but they breathed a 
warmth and life to which his heart had long been a 
stranger. And Bradbury thought of one to whom 
those lines, rough and irregular as they were, had 
been the perfection of poetry; who had read them 
over and over again with unfading pleasure, till, like 
the frayed edges of the paper they were written upon, 
the gentle life had worn away, and he had been left 
alone. Alone! deprived of her whose sweet presence 
had cherished all loving thoughts and tendér sympa- 
thies; who, by her gentle influence, had prevented 
the cares of business and the toilsome struggle for 
success from effacing all noble aspirations and gen- 
erous sympathies from his once warm heart. And 
Bradbury remembered now, when she had gone, the 
good influence had slowly faded away, and had left 
him worldly and avaricious, with the last best relic of 
his furmer self, his love for her child, degenerating 
into a vain ambition to see her well dowered with the 
gold which he had made his god. And then came a 
bitter thought of his second marriage—a marriage 
made fur money only, and of which cvol indifference 
was the must pleasant phase. And, with a sharp 
pain at his heart, Bradbury covered his fuce with his 
hands, 

“You do not scoff at love now,” said the sprite. 
“The tears whigh steal through your fingers show 
that there is yet some life in your frozen heart. Weep 
on, Benjamin Bradbury. Every one of those tears is 
worth a thousand of your golden coins. Learn this 
—you knew it once, learn it again, and cherish the 
truth in your heart forever:—that every man who 
walks this earth is, by the bond ofcommon humanity, 
linked to every other.. Our Master, when he created 
man, ordained that none should live for himself alone. 
Each one is linked, by cords invisible, to friends, to 
kinsfulk, to humanity at large; and along these elec- 
tric wires our sweetest pleasures come. If man, in 
his blindness, snap the cords, those dearest pleasures 
shall come tohim no more. The various relations 
and dependencies of humanity are to each one as the 
boughs of the parent tree. They derive their strength 
and sap from him, but they render as much as they 
receive. While his branches wave around him, each 
leaf shall catch a breath of the cool breeze, a ray of 
the golden sunshine, or a drop of the freshening rain, 
and every genial influence thus received shall send 
a thrill of pleasure to his heart. But let him once in 
his selfishness lop off the branches which derived 
their life from him, and he shall be like the trunk 
blasted by the lightning. The sun may shine, and 
the rain may fall, and the fresh breeze may sweep 
over him, but he is sensitive to their sweet influences 
no longer; he shall remain cold aud dead at heart 
forever. Benjamin Bradbury, for the last half of 
your life such have you been. You have tried to 
shake off all loving human sympathies; and you have 
well-nigh succeeded. And what has your life been? 
Have you once known, in all your later life, a thrill 
of pleasure equal to that produced in the old days by 
the gift of a penny in realloving charity? Have you 
ever had the happiness of receiving a poor man’s 
blessing? Have you ever had the pleasure of seeing, 
in yourown home circle, or among those you call 
your friends, faces gladden or eyes grow brighter at 
your presence? You know that you have not. You 
know that in your heart of hearts you would be glad 
this moment to exchange half your wealth for one 
week of the old light-hearted feeling, the pleasant in- 
ward warmth which you had in those boyish days. 
Is it not so?” 

- “Itis, indeed it is.’” 

“If such is really your feeling, the realization of 
your wish is in your own power. You cannot be 
young again in body, but you can be young at heart, 
and regain much, very much of the feeling of those 
old happy days. But the act must be your own, and 
you may make a beginning now. You were generous 
then; you must be generous now. Would you con- 
demn your child to a loveless life, and sell her for gold 
to an existence such as your own second union has 
been?” 

“ Weaven forbid!” 

“Tam sure you would not. Now think over this 
young man’s proposal in a generous spirit. You know 
full well that though it is not what the slang of the 
world calls a “ brilliant match,” it has every chance 
of being a happy one. But we will try it by a severe 
test. If your child’s mother were living, what would 
her counsel be, think you?” 

“I think—I believe she would be in favor of it.” 

“And you know whether she would have approved 
lightly. Frank Wilson is faithful, loving, honest. 
What would you have more? His fortune is small, 
but it only rests with you to make it larger.” 








“ Egad! and so I will,” said Bradbury, brightening . 


up. ‘Dll give the young couple five hundred a year, 
and he shall have a share in my business if he likes.” 

“ That’s right, and like a good fellow, Bradbury, 
I was sure you’d consent. And now how do you 
feel?” 

“Fifty per cent. jollier already,” said Bradbury. 
“T feel like a young man again, and quite delighted 
at the idea of making my dear little Kitty happy. 
My dear lady, you have no idea how this matter has 
weighed on my mind all day. I’m really excessively 
obliged to you for settling it so nicely.” 

“To be sure you are,” said the visitor. “And now 
don’t you want to know to whom you are indebted, 
you ungrateful man?” 

***Pon my honor, I quite forgot that we weren’t old 
friends,” said Bradbury. ‘ But I should like to know 
uncommonly.” 

“This is my password,’ said the lady, giving a 
smart postman’s rap on the table with her wand. 
“* Now perhaps you can guess.” 

“Never was good at guessing,” said Bradbury. 
**Give it up.” 

“Why, I’m Saint Valentine, you old stupid,” said 
the lady. “Mind you don’t forget what I’ve told 
you.” And she vanished, without even wishing him 
* good night.” 

So Frank and Kate were married, and lived happy 
ever afterwards, as might naturally have been ex- 
pected. Old Bradbury has immensely improved, but 
he hasn’t finished setting his desk to rights yet. 
Every St. Valentine's evs he shuts himself up in his 
room, and reads over thut packet of old letters, but 
he has never had another visit from St. Valentine. 
Probably her time is pretty fully occupied, for I rather 
fancy there are a good many fiinty-hearted fathers 
about. 
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I PASS my life wholly in the country, with the ex- 
ception of one week at Christmas time, when my late 
husband’s sister is so good as to receive me in Con- 
naught Square. During these seven days, I seem to 
be in quite another state of existence, and everything 
strikes me as strange and novel that I see and hear. 
My hostess is a lady of fashion, and carries me about 
with her from scene to scene of gayety, until I wake 
up one fine morning—for the mornings are seldom 
fine in London—and tind myself once more in my 
quiet humble home ih Sleepiton, like Cinderilla after 
the ball. Nothing, however, impresses me more with 
the sense of contrast between town and country than 
the difference of treatment which that domestic pet, 
a house-dog, experiences in the two places. J have 
a litte dog at home who is as dear to meas any four- 
footed creature can be, and it: is, I contess, witha 
pang of regret that 1 leave ‘‘ Trim” behind me when 
I start fur the metropolis; but 1 no more fear fur 
Trim’s safety when I am away, than I am apprehen- 
sive that my ancient cook, Rachel Harris, will be 
snatched away by an cagle, through having found 
too much favor in the eyes of mighty Jove. Now in 
London nobody can keep a pet—unless it’s a poll- 
parrot in one’s bedroom—with any certainty of re- 
taining possession of it for twelve consecutive hours. 
It need be neither beautiful nor rare, to excite cupid- 
ity; but only let it be known that it is a pet, and 


.you become liable to have it stolen from under your 


very eyes, fur the sake of tlie subsequent “ salvage”— 
the reward. That is one reason, among a thousand 
others, why Prim and I will never become Cockneys. 
My sister-in-law, Miss Adela Brabazon, has a crum- 
pled rose leaf of this sort in her otherwise pleasant 
life-pillow—a pet dog of which she is liable to be 
robbed. ‘ Liable,” do I say? Yes, “liable,” if a gen- 
tleman in difficulties with bailiffs inside his door, and 
a couple more watching the back and front of his 
house, may be said to be liable to arrest. If she had 
a couple of winged dragons to guafd Mimmie day 
and night, she could not be positively sure of him, 
for all the dog-stealers in London are banded togeth- 
er against the liberties cf that French puodle; they 
are not, of course, thirsting fur his life, but they have 
set their hearts upon pocketing his ransom. Yet 
every Christmas that has found me in Connaught 
Square has found Mimmie there also, and it did so 
this last December that ever was. Incessant vigi- 
lance, a blue ribbon round his neck, one end of which 
was always in the hand of his mistress when he went 
abroad, a silver bell, whose tinkling, did it intermit 
for half a second, was missed by her watchful ears, 
@ couch at her bed-foot, a cushion at her right hand 
during mea! times—these were a few of the precau- 
tions, thanks to which Adela bad managed to retain 
possession of her treasure for years, each of which 
seemed more to endear to her the shivering object of 
her affections. I use that acjective because Mimmie 
always did shiver very uncomfortably, or, at all 
events, always at Christmas time, in spite of a little 
scarlet jacket, which reminded one somehow of Red 
Riding-hood, her grandmother, and the wolf, at the 
same moment. For Mimmie’s face was, for its size, 
exceedingly truculent, although his body only awoke 
sympathy in the good and ridicule in the inhuman; 
for the fact is, he was onc of those half-shaven 
poodles one end of which resembles in miniature the 
king of beasts, and the other, a shorn sheep. Like 
the month of March, he came in, said Adela’s 
nephew, like a lion, and went out like a lamb; an 
observation which she never forgave that wicked 
wag, and will remember, I am afraid, to her last 
gasp, by forgetting him in her will. 

** Howeyer, ‘* to resume,” as those dear old twad- 
dlers of the Minerva Press (from whom I have caught 
the trick of digression) used to say. When I arrived 
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in Connaught Square last Christmas eve, Mimmie 
was on the drawing-room sofa, couched on seal-skin, 
but nevertheless shivering as usual, until his silver 
bell rang quite a peal. 

“ Dearest Adela,” cried I, embracing my hostess, 
“you look very pale! Nothing is wrong with our 
precious little favorite here, L hope!” For nothing 
was ever wrong with Adela herself, I knew. She has 
a constitution that three dinner-parties a week, with 
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the opera on alternate nights for a dozen " 
has fuiled to shatter or even weaken in the smallest 
degree; however, it must be added she does not get 
up so early in the morning as we do at Sleepiton. 
“Nothing is now the matter, Cordy ” (my name is 
Cordetia); ‘but I am suttering from the effects of a 
catastrophe—nay, a course of catastrophes—such as 
perhaps has never before tried human heartstrings 
so severely in this world.” 

“ Ab, then, something has happened to Mimmie!” 
exclaimed I. 

“Of course,” returned my sister-in-law. “ What 
other trouble could have so moved me? Look at 
these weary eyes, this wasted furm! Anxiety, sor- 
row, despair, have each in turn consumed me; last of 
all came reaction”’—she pointed towards the dog, as 
though he answered to that uame instead of Mimmie 
— and then I broke down altogether. The recovery 
of half-drowned persons, you know, Cordy, is said to 
be the most painful part of drowning, and so it has 
been with me.” 

“Mimmie has not been half-drowned, has he?” 
said I, not exactly understanding the drift of my 
sister-in-law’s statement. 

“No, no; much worse than that. But it is no use 
your g The imagination of the most morbid 
can never picture the reality of what has occurred to 
that precious dog. What you witness is a resuscita- 
tion from the tomb.” 

\ I stared at Mimmie with all my might, throwing 
into, at the same time, my expression all the sympa- 
thy of which it was capable; but I was aware that 
the performance was a failure. { had such very little 
data, you see, to go upon; and the creature looked 
so wonderfully comfortable except for his shivers. 

“Dead and alive!” exclaimed my sister-in-law, in 
lugubrious tones—‘“‘dead and alive, and lost and 
found!” 








wild talk. 


me a corpse!” 


nothing, only sat down near the handle of the bell. 





“ What! has our dear Mimmie been lost at last?” 
cried I, catching at this sprig of reason in Adela’s 


“ Yes, Cordy—lost indeed ; not for an hour, as upon 
that occasion when we found him curled up in my 
knitted chaud soulier; or in that worse affair, when 
he got shut up in the cellaret, like the poor lady in 
the Mistletoe Bough—but for whole days and nights 
—sleepless nights, you may be sure, to me; and 
when found—-think of this, Cordy—only returned to 


I had heard that ladies of fashion in London are 
sometimes addicted to drink, and I began to think 
that dearest Adela had given way to this custom 
since last year, and was not quite herself; but I said 


“TI never wrote to you about it, Cordy, for I had 
not the heart to write; but now that [ have my dar- 
ling back again—he only arrived last night—it will be 
quite a comfort to me to tell you his sad story. Let 
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me see—I think it was in October that you heard | brought hin 
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terlings. Goodness knew what his delicate appetite | Perhaps, 
might not be starved into eating! On the fifth day | house, yo 
of my darling’s disappearance, a person entered, and “Tran 
sent up a request to seé me in private upon particular down, w) 
business. He was in decent mourning—which he | ings; dov 
had put on, doubtless, out of respect to my feelings. | ment; c) 
Some people might have taken him for an unbeneficed | possibly 
clergyman; but | knew that he was a dog-stealer at Mimmie 
the very first glance, and I would rather have seen | alive! ( 


him in my drawing-room just then, than the two | not 80 J} 
archbishops, fur I knew that he brought me tidings | then, as 
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in Connaught Square last Christmas eve, Mimmie “* You know something about my dog?’ said I, at ‘¢ ‘Moreover,’ continued the dog-stealer, ‘ there is | a week of his new life had begun, Billy was stolen by 
was on the drawing-room sofa, couched on seal-skin, | once. one more row of curls shaved off, ma’am.’ this very Mr. Cadger, who has so imposed upon our | 
but nevertheless shivering as usual, until his silver “*Yes ma’am, Ido. If you will be kind enough to “ Upon this occasion, and for his own base pur- | friend’ here. Susy was inconsolable, and wanted me 
bell rang quite a peal. sign this paper, which it binds you not to prosecute | poses, the wretch really spoke the truth. Grief had | to offer a purse of sequins, or something of that sort 

“Dearest Adela,” cried I, embracing my hostess,| me in the matter, whatever happens, I’ll tell you | doubtless prevented my making any strict post-mor- | —the dear child being devoted to the Arabian Nights 
“you look very pale! Nothing is wrong with our | what I know.’ tem investigation; but now 1 perceived that I had | —for his recovery. But I said, ‘no. Mr. Cadger 

















| 
? >| 
. “‘Egad! and soI will,” said Bradbury, brightening | 
‘,do | up. ‘I'll give the young couple five hundred a year, 
1g?” | and he shall have a share in my business if he likes.” 
with | ‘“‘ That’s right, and like a good fellow, Bradbury, 
le in | I was sure you’d consent. And now how do you 
tting | feel?” 


\ him “Fifty per cent. jollier already,” said Bradbury. precious little favorite here, I hope!” For nothing | ‘I would have signed anything, short of a blank | indeed been tricked. r 7 will never be able to dispose of our ugly Billy, who 
“I feel like a young man again, and quite delighted was ever wrong with Adela herself, I knew. She has check, to hear what this man had got tosay. His we will buy no more bodies, man, cried I; “but | is fortunately one of those articles of property which 

yone | at the idea of making my dear little Kitty happy. a constitution that three dinner-parties a week, with | wicked eyes had but lately looked upon my Mimmie; | if my Mimmie is still alive, I will forgive you even | are described as of ‘no value but to the owner.” 
think | My dear lady, you have no idea how this matter has the opera on alternate nights for a dozen seasons, | his uncleanly hands, perhaps, had fed him; his cruel | this. : Cadger will come to me of his own accord.’ And 
weighed on my mind all day. I’m really excessively has failed to shatter or even weaken in the smallest | voice had chided him, very likely, for sobbing his “¢T rayther think he is, ma’am; I’ve a notion I | back he came, twisting his fur-cap, and spinning his 

vaper | Obliged to you for settling it so nicely.” degree; however, it must be added she does not get | little heart out in grief at being taken from his home. | might get at the man who has got him in keeping. very unlikely yarn about ‘a friend in the city,’ just 
‘een--| “To be sure you are,” said the visitor. “And now up 80 early in the morning as we do at Sleepiton. Still, though he was not the rose (nor anything like | Only, of course, you must pay more for a live dog | as though I had wanted to borrow money of him, 
\t wag | don’t you want to know to whom you are indebted, ‘Nothing is now the matter, Cordy ” (my name is | it, particularly in the way of odor), he had been near | than a dead one. Say fifteen pounds.’ But all I said to Cadger was this, ‘It is true I have 
He | you ungrateful man?” Cordetia); ‘but I am suftering from the effects of a | the rose, and that gave him an interest in my eyes. I “T will give you five,’ said I; ‘and you shall | lost a dog, buthe is of no use to me whatever. You 
nt in “*Pon my honor, I quite forgot that we weren’t old catastrophe—nay, a course of catastrophes—such as | signed the document with eager fingers. ‘Go on,’ I | have the stuffed dog back again; the process was a/ would never have heard that I was inquiring for it, 
appy friends,” said Bradbury. “ But I should like to know perhaps has never before tried human heartstrings cried: ‘do not rack me with suspense. Say my | very expensive one. but that I thought ita duty to my fellow-creatures 


itter- | Uncommonly.” 
come “This is my password,” said the lady, giving a 
lines, | SMart postman’s rap on the table with her wand, 

lenty, | “‘ Now perhaps you can guess.” j 
theda “Never was good at guessing,” said Bradbury. 

een a | ‘Give it up.” 
whom “Why, I’m Saint Valentine, you old stupid,” said 
iv, had | the lady. “ Mind you don’t forget what I’ve told 
. them | you.” And she vanished, without even wishing him 

l, like | “ good night.” 
upon, So Frank and Kate were married, and lived happy 
vn left | ever afterwards, as might naturally have been ex- 
esence | pected. Old Bradbury bas immensely improved, but 
-ympa- | he hasn’t finished setting his desk to rights yet. 
ented | Every St. Valentine's eve he shuts himself up in his 
.le for | Toom, and reads over that packet of old letters, but 
i gen- | he has never had another visit from St. Valentine. 
| And | Probably her time is pretty fally occupied, for I rather 
ue, the | fancy there are a good many flinty-hearted fathers 

id left | about. : 


Mimmie is happy.’ ‘ ‘“‘At this the wretch actually burst out a laughing. | to warn them (if I could do so without-expense) of 
“ Ah, then, something kas happened to Mimmie!” “«* Well, ma’am,’ returned this person, twisting his “In a word, Cordy, after haggling for many min- | what might be a great peril to themselves. I have 
exclaimed I. fur cap round and round in an embarrassed manner, | utes, and signing another document, by which, as1| used that dog for purposes of experiment, until it is 
“Of course,” returned my sister-in-law. ‘“ What | “he aint unhappy, that’s certain. The fact is, ma’am | have since heard, I made myself amenable to the | so impregnated with poison, that, if it should but lick a 
other trouble could have so moved me? Look at|— Now don’t ye take on at what I’m going to tell | law, by compounding a felony, I had to promise him | man’s hand, his life would not be worth a six hours’ 
these weary eyes, this wasted form! Anxiety, sor- | you; we must all come to it some day, you know—’ the money. That very night, I received my Mim-| purchase. Ifa drop of his blood should chance to be 
row, despair, have each in turn consumed me; last of “<Ts he dead, man?’ interrupted I. mie safe and sound. There was no occasion to count | spilled, it would infect a house forever. That's all.’ 
all came reaction”—she pointed towards the dog, as | «« Yes ma’am, that’s truth; dead as a door-nail is | bis curls, or look in his mouth, for the way in which “Mr. Cadger turned deadly pale; murmured 
though he answered to that name instead of Mimmie | your little doag. He was tuk with summut or other he frolicked about me, and answered to his name, | something about going to tell his friend in the city; 
—‘and then I broke down altogether. The recovery | only last night—I think it: was the cattle plague— | Wa8 the best proof my heart could give me that he | and little Billy found his way home, all by himself, 
of half-drowned persons, you know, Cordy, is said to | and all the man could do as found him (and werry | ¥@8 @y dog indeed. The only thing changed about | that very evening. Now, if Miss Brabazon would 
be the most painful part of drowning, and so it has | great care on him he took) was without awail. Your | him was his appetite; and lam bound to say that | only be persuaded to lend me Mimmie for a course 
been with me.” little doag is dead; but very nice he would make up | that was much improved.” of scientific experiments, I will guarantee the safety 
““Mimmie has not been half-drowned, has he?” | to stuff and put in a glass case, or make a footstool of |‘ But how did it all happen? and why did the man | of her pet—that is, from dog-stealers.” 
said I, not exactly understanding the drift of my | for the winter months—’ sell you the dead dog?” - But Adela would not hear of this arrangement; and 
sister-in-law’s statement. “Silence, wretch!’ exclaimed I. ‘Dare not to| ‘* Well, it was all done by the new cook, who gave | Mimmie, the appie of her eye, is guarded as before, 
“No, no; much worse than that. But it isno use | mock my grief with such abominable suggestions. | Warning the very day after Mimmie was restored to | as though he were one of the golden apples of the 
your guessing. The imagination of the most morbid | Bring my poor Mimmie’s body home, that I may pay | ™e- It turns out that she was the wife of the dog- | Hesperides. 
can never picture the reality of what has occurred to | it the last sad oflices; and never let me see your evil | Stealer, and only engaged herself to me in order to 
that precious dog. What you witness is a resuscita- | face again.’ put the dear creature into her husband’s wicked 











’ so severely in this world.” 
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-elic of + > _ tion from the tomb.” “*Certainly, ma’am,’ returned he, but without | hands. He had already stolen another animal almost 

rating THE TWA DOGS. | I stared at Mimmie with all my might, throwing | stirring a step. ‘The price of that precious carkiss | @*#ctly similar, and the owner not offering a reward | poprrarrs may be considered the highest effort of 

th the | into, at the same time, my expression all the.sympa- | is ten pounds.’ sufficiently high, he had come hither to know what | 4), painter's art; higher, a good deal, than histori 
ich it w . Pp = * a , ’ ’ 24 

ame a] I PAss my life wholly in the country, with the ex- thy of which it was capable; but I was aware that | « «Ten pounds,’ cried I, ‘for a dead dog!’ he could get out of me for it—dead. He dared not | 5) painting, which amounts to little more than the 


the performance was a failure. {£ had such very little “ And dirt cheap, too, ma’am,’ replied this shame- sell it me alive, as of course I should in that case 


wriage | ception of one week at Christ 
ag P eK ristmas time, when my late data, you see, to g» upon; and the creature looked | jess individual. «Why, the surgeons used to give us | Bave at once detected the fraud. So I was indirectly 


mere pictorial poses plastiques and theatricals. High- 
erence | husband’s sister is so good as to receive me in Con- 


er, too, than little pieces of genre, which in some 
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. sharp | naught Square. During these seven days, I seem to 80 saaerene — table except for his shivers. __ | a8 much for a mere human stranger. Think of the the cause of the murder of poor Lady M’Glowrie’s | instances are a species of portrait-painting. Histor- i 
ith his | be in quite another state of existence, and everything | “Dead and alive!” exclaimed my sister-in-law, in | melancholy pleasure as will be given to your feelin’ | Pet- I sent her the stuffed animal with my Pest | scat pictures, like the Roman scenes of Le Brun in 
strikes me as strange and novel that I see and hear. — tones—“‘ dead and alive, and lost and | heart in seein’ the last of him, and puttin’ him, may- compliments; but she was not at all grateful, and the Louvre, may be excellent studies and exercises " j 
sprite. | My hostess is a lady of fashion, and carries me about found! be, in one of them big flower-pots, so that forget-me- | has never even Accum to pay for the glass shade or} ; color, form, and grouping; but, as the attempt ofa q - 
show ; with her from scene to scene of gayety, until I wake “What! has our dear Mimmie been lost at last?” | nots and heartseases and dattydowndillies—’ the velvet cushion. Altogether, the affair has cost | Frenchman of the eighteenth century to show us how 
Weep | up one fine morning—for the mornings are seldom etled I, catching ot this sprig of renee te Ades “*Hold your wicked tongue, bad man!” cried I. | ™° a mint of money, as well as severely tried my the Romans, before the beginning of the first, looked 
ears is | fine in London—and tind myself once more in my wae Se « Here is five pounds on account. I don’t want to | Constitution— That’s the doctor’s ring, if I am not | 214 pehaved, the whole is false. Heis painting from 
‘n this | quiet humble home ih Sleepiton, like Cinderilla after “ Yes, Cordy—lost indeed} not foran hour, as upon | hear one syllable of how you stole my dog, or how | Mistaken. There's no occasion to leave the room, | the description of others. To take an instance from 
sh the | the ball. Nothing, however, impresses me more with that occasion when we found him curled up in my | you murdered him, though I believe that you did dear. He’sa very nice man; and I alway 8 employ | yr, Philip. Most of us know the traditional acces- 
.n who | the sense of contrast between town and country than knitted chaud soulier ; or in that worse affair, when | both; but only bring his dear remains to me, and you | him because he seems to be so fond of dogs. He gen~) sories of Spanish life and costume, and could put 
nanity, | the difference of treatment which that domestic pet he got shut up in the cellaret, like the poor lady in | shall have the rest of the money. Go, go.’ You may | Tally brings his little terrier with him, because he together the usual costumier properties into what we 
reated | a house-dog, experiences in the two places, I have the Mistletoe Bough—but for whole days and nights | suppose what a good cry I had, Cordy, when that | knows it pleases me.” should fancy would be a correct representative of 
‘alone, | a littie dog at home who is as dear to meas any four- —iteepiens aagnts, SA pi be sure, to me; and | vile wretch closed the door behind him, and I was While she was yet speaking, Dr. Carmairs was an- | 7 ig. in Spain. But a glance at the “ Murillo” now 
uds, to | footed creature can be, and it is, I contess, with a when found—think of this, Cordy—only returned to | jeft alone with my regrets. nounced by the footman, and his four-footed com- | on the walls of the Acad emy would show how much 
se elec- | pang of regret that 1 leave “‘ Trim” behind ie when me a corpse!” “The next morning, this monster left our dead panion by a snappish snarl from Mimmie. It was a more is wanting, and that the mere ‘“ wardrobe” 
inan, in| I start fur the metropolis; but 1 no more fear fur Thad heard that ladies of fashion in London are | favorite at the door, wrapped in whity-brown paper. | V°TY vulgar dog, and I scarcely wondered that the portion is, in fact, the least characteristic portion of 
veasures | Trim’s safety when I am away, than I am apprehen- sometimes addicted to drink, and I began to think | 7 would not see him, but sent the money down by aristocratic animal on the sealskin should have ob-| +. whole. The mere vulgar eye rests on those gen- 
lations | sive that my ancient cook, Rachel Harris, will be that dearest Adela had given way to this custom | my maid, who was also to identify the body; for I jected to his intrusion: the contrast between the eralities, but the skillful one who has been in the 
eas the | snatched away by an eagle, through having tas since last year, and was not quite herself; but I said | knew that there was no limit to the treacheries of his poodle “ oiled and curled like an Assyrian buil,’”’ and country and drank in the strange lights and colors— 
trength | too much favor in the eyes of mighty Jove. Now in nothing, only sat down near the handle of the bell. | ayandoned class. But there was no doubt about the | the little terrier, black and iron-mould (rather than | the character, in short—makes an effort that there 
is they | London nobody can keep a pet—unless it’s a poll- “I never wrote to you about it, Cordy, for I had | matter whatever. There was Mimmie, stark and | ‘@®) With the barest apology for a tail that ever was | ;, no mistaking, and leaves an impression that even 
w, each | parrot in one’s bedroom—with any certainty of re- not the heart to write; but now that [ have my dar- | stiff, his lion mane quite out of curl; that lovely tail | $e, Was very remarkable, those who have not seen, know to be true. 
ray of | taining possession of it fur twelve consecutive hours. ling back again—he only arrived last night—it will be | tucked under him (to economize space), which was | When the doctor had paid his respects to Adela,| put with portraits this principle is yet more re- 
ugrain, | It need be neither beautiful nor rare, to excite cupid- quite a comfort to me to tell you his sad story. Let | never to wag again at the voice of his mistress. We - been introdaced - seed nin nc . = after markable. There, everything must be real, honest, 
ul send | ity; but only let it be known that it is a pet, and me see—I think it was in October that you heard | brought him into the boudoir and laid him out, poor the 32-pounder, as he facetiously termed imme, | and natural. The divine, almost intangible light of 
once in |, you become liable to have it stolen from under your from me concerning Jemima’s leaving us. She was | dear, upon the loo-table.” whose recovery (including mesic pone ie _ ed | expression, hovering over the face, is seized on by 
derived | very eyes, fur the sake of tlie subsequent “ salvage”— a good cook, and understood Mimmie’s constitution * At all events, Adela,” said I, perceiving that she dog) had cost my snccsdrmciangd is oo eres 41 | living skill and intellect, and imprisoned in colors. 
, trank | the reward. That is one reason, among a thousand thoroughly, so that I was really sorry to part with | was too overcome to continue the subject, “ you had | the twenty-tive sovereigns paid to her cook’s hus- | qints of fancy, of humor, of firmness, of melancholy 
ne, and | others, why Prim and I will never become Cockneys. her. Moreover, I think I may say that she had a |} nothing to reproach yourself with on his account.” ape ? . : and pensiveness, in short, of the hundred-and-one 
sweep | My sister-in-law, Miss Adela Brabazon, has a crum- kind mistress, and when I was not myself at band, “Not much, Cordy—not much; but there was one Mr. Cadger has not ore him another invitation, shades of expression—the presence, in fact, of life— 
luences | pled rose leaf of this sort in her otherwise pleasant that Mimmie evinced his gratitude and affection to- | thing that went through me like a knife. I had been I on SmOG sn y. last visit? ,, | this is what gives the portrait its special value. The* 
at heart | life-pillow—a pet dog of which she is liable to be wards her in a thousand ways. However, she gave | very cruel to him the very day befure he was taken How can you trifle with = feelings, doctor? absence of this is what drives the photographic por- 
half of | robbed. “Liable,” do Tsay? Yes, “liable,” if a gen- up all that ‘to better herself, forsooth, as the pvor | fromm us; he would not ‘ beg’ as usual, for his break- returned Adela, peevishly. ‘ You know that [| traiture out of the realms of art into the cold enclo- 
tried to | tleman in difficulties with bailiffs inside his door, and misguided creature chose to call getting married, and | fast, and I gave him his bread and milk without any eee let him out of sight for a moment, ale sure of mechanism and machinery. 
ou have | acouple more watching the back and front of his left us for an Irishman with red whiskers, and a cast | sugar in it—and he was so fond of sugar.” There is not a dog in London 80 well looked after. This is scarcely understood even as yet. It is often 
@ been? | house, may be said to be liable to arrest. If she had in hiseye. The woman that I engaged in her place | ‘* You will make yourself ill, if you go on like that, “'That’s all very well, madam; but you know as | said that a photograph must be a perfect likeness, 
a thrill/ a couple of winged dragons to guafd Mimmie day was not nearly so good a cook, but she had excellent | Adela,” said 1. well as I do that a pet’s never safe unless the same | for, according to the common expression, “it is you.” 
days by | and night, she could not be positively sure of him, testimonials from her last two places; and it was| “I have made myself ill, Cordy. The doctor is | precautions are taken as I have adopted with little | But it is not you. The instrument itself is incorrect, 
ave you | for all the dog-stealers in London are banded togeth- especially stated of her that she could be trusted | coming to see me this very afternoon. But it does | Billy. You had much better let me have your poodle | and exaggerates. It is forgotten that the true por- 
r man’s | er against the liberties of that French puodle; they with untold gold. She therefure took Jemima’s | me good tocry; and, besides, L have told you the | fur a course of—” Here Adela put her fingers into | trait-painter does not take his sitter at one special 
seeing, | are not, of course, thirsting for his life, but they have place as custodian, in my absence, of: our precious | worst now, and there is nothing but good news to | her ears, and screamed at her medical attendant in a | moment, when the eyes are fixed on himin a hard 
you call| set their hearts upon pocketing his ransom. Yet Mimmie. speak of further. About a week after Mimmie was | manner highly becoming a-patient, even though | staring gaze, with all the muscles rigid, and the fea- 
hter at | every Christmas that has found me in Connaught “Not three days had elapsed, however, after she | stuffed and put in a glass-case at the foot of my bed— | afflicted with nerves. tures in a state of smirking catalepsy. But he draws, 
t. You| Square has found Mimmie there also, and it did so set foot in this doomed house, when that lovely dog | just where he used to sleep in his lifetime—the wick-| ‘If you wont listen,” said the doctor, turning | as it were, from memory, from an acquaintance of so 
be glad | this last December that ever was. Incessant vigi- suddenly disappeared. O the void, the void, the void, | ed wretch who had brought him to me called again. good-humoredly to me, “I shall try and secure the | many hours, during which the sitter has been op- 
for one | lance, a blue ribbun round his neck, one end of which Cordy dear, and the aching of this wretched heart! | At first, I refused to let him come up stairs—for | advocacy of your sister-in-law. I want Miss Braba- | posite to him, and during which time he has learned 
sant in- | was always in the hand of his mistress when he went Never to hear his whine when he wanted to be let | what had we now in common?—but he was so im- | zon to let me insure her Mimwie against dog-steal- | by heart the natural, habitual, and most character- 
h days. | abroad, a silver bell, whose tinkling, did it intermit out! never to hear his scratching at the door when | portunate over the area railings, that the cook im- | ers, as I have already insure my terrier, whose | istic expression. For a few moments, by the help of 
for half a second, was missed by her watchful ears, he wanted to be let in! never to hear his little feet go | plored me to see him, if it was but for a moment; so | native ugliness has been no protection from their | some observation, he has caught, say, the sly roguish 
@ couch at her bed-foot, a cushion at her right hand , pit-a-pat upon the dining-room table on their way to | [did. Iflattered myself that perhaps the wretch | snares. You must know, madam, that Billy is a | twinkle of humor in his sitter’s eyes, and has secured 
ation of | during meal times—these were a few of the precau- the fig-box at desert! Tennyson says, ‘it is better | might have kept behind a lock of the poor dear’s | dog of scierce, and has been a greater benefactor to | jt furever. The mere mechanical shape of the fea- 
nnot be | tions, thanks to which Adela had managed to retain ; to have loved and lost, than never to have loved at | hair, which I should have been glad enough to pur- | the human species than any man since Jenner. [| tures(which the photegraph only gives) he has be- 
t heart, | possession of her treasure for years, each of which all’? Lam not sure about that; but at all events, the | chase fur a locket. However, he had come on quite | bought him whena puppy for a shilling, in the} fore him, to be put in at any moment. Then enter 
of those | seemed more to endear to her the shivering object of best thing that one can possibly do under those cir- | another errand. Tottenham Court Road, and have used him for the | into tre composition the skillful touch, the bright bits 
wn, and | her affections. I use that acjective because Mimmie cumstances is to offer a reward; and 1 did so. Ey-| ‘I am afraid, ma‘am,’ said he, gravely, ‘that you | purposes of toxicological experiment for many years. | of color, the transparent delicacy of tone, the poetry 
enerous | always did shiver very uncomfortably, or, at all erybody knew how broken-hearted I was, and how | and L have both been and made a four paw.’ Billy’s tissues have been impregnated with every | of treatment, which are reflections from the skillful 
you con- | events, always at Christmas time, in spite of a little | lnoney in sach a case would be no object. All the “A what!” cried I, with indiguation. description of deadly poison; into his veins have been | mind taking the picture. In short, anything that is 
‘for gold | scarlet jacket, which reminded one somehow of Red Servants were well aware that I would give almost “¢A mistake about that there small quadrupid as | injected the most fatal fluids, until his circulation | the free natural impression of the soul and of lite 
jon has | Riding-hool, her grandmother, and the wolf, at the anything even fur Mimmie’s poor dead body, rather | you lost. You have not got the right un back, after | can scarcely be said to be that liquid, which a wag | has at once an interest for other’ souls—a doctrine H 
same moment. For Mimmie’s face was, for its size, i than be tortured with the idea that he was perhaps | all. He's very like in other respecks; but ifyou look | in my medical-student days used always to denom- | often preached by Mr. Ruskin, who has shown how 
exceedingly truculent, although his body only awoke being ill-treated—fed on liver, bullock’s heart, chit- | inside his mouth, the color of the roof is different. | inate Hervey’s Sauce, because he said ‘ blood ” was | ‘ precious,” on this principle, become the unfettered 
ver this | sympathy in the good and ridicule in the inhuman; , terlings. Goodness knew what his delicate appetite | Perhaps, if you have got the little party in the | not a pretty word. Billy is not a dog of fashionable | workman’s carving on the capital of a pillar, as con- | 
ou know | for the fact is, he was one of those half-shaven might not be starved into eating! On the fifth day | house, you will just send for him.’ exterior, but he has been bent with strychnine like | trasted with merely arbitrary and conventional | 
g of the | poodles one end of which resembles in miniature the of my darling’s disappearance, a person entered, and ‘ [ rang the bell for the precious relic to be brought | a bean, madam. He used at last to howl in quite an | design. | 
‘chance | king of beasts, and the other, a shorn sheep. Like sent up a request to see me in private upon particular | down, while my heart was torn by conflicting feel- | afflicting manner whenever I whistled to him to On these principles it follows that a portrait has a { 
asevere | the month of March, he came in, said Adela’s business. He was in decent mourning—which he | ings; doubt of this villain and his amazing state- | come into my laboratory; but now he’s no longer @| special interest for us, and that a collection of por- | 
\t would | nephew, like a lion, and went out like a lamb; an had put on, doubtless, out of respect to my feelings. | ment; chagrin at having shed so many tears over a subject—are you, Billy? He’s more like a king; or, | traits must be singularly attractive. It is hopeless 
observation which she never forgave that wicked Some people might have taken him for an unbeneficed | possibly strange dog; hope—ecstatic hope—that my | at all events, a gentleman at large. My little Susy, | to think of knowing how some men who are gone, 
of it.” wag, and will remember, I am afraid, to her last | clergyman; but { knew that he was a dog-stealer at | Mimmie might yet be restored to my longing arms | bless her! took such pity upon him, that she insisted | jooked; but a portrait is the best substitute. It is, 
pproved | gasp, by forgetting him in her will. the very first glance, and I would rather have seen | alive! Certainly the roof of the stuffed beauty was | upon his release from his scientific duties, and be- | jn truth, the only real link between death and life. 
honest. “* Howeyer, ‘to resume,” as those dear old twad- | him in my drawing-room just then, than the two | not so pink as my own Mimmie’s had been; but | coming her pet. From that moment, in spite of bis _— > --—___— 
S small, | dlers of the Minerva Press (from whom I have caught q archbishops, for I knew that he brought me tidings | then, as I argued, it might have changed its peach- | very unprepossessing appearance and deteriorated I have no parting sigh to give, | 
the trick of digression) used to say. When I arrived of my missing favorite. like hue in the—the process. constitution, his liberties became imperiled. Before So take my parting smile.—Jfiss Landon. 
| _ | 9 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF LOVE. 


I feel a tenderness at heart, 
That was but gentle heretofore ; 
That oft was lonely and apart, 
But now is fellowed evermore. 
Shadows that wrapped it like a shroud, 
And hid its life from all but few, 
Flee largely like a morning cloud, 
And soft as early autumn dew: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


A vastness maketh rich my soul, 

That was but great till yesterday; 
Takes in the universal whole, 

And grandly learns to love and pray. 
The riddle of the sphinx is guessed ; 

The intricate lock hath found its key; 
Open I fling the jewel chest; 

I cut the Gordian knot with thee: 

Therefore I know I love thee. 


I have a purpose, heart of oak, 
That was of late a drooping willow; 
That, but it bent, must oft have broke 
Shapeless as breaks a vagrant billow. 
Now my trained forces come and go; 
And now I arm me cap-a-pie, 
Shout for a weapon and a foe, 
And chafe to strike for fame and thee: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


Sometimes of old I climbed the height 
Where all the gods Olympian quaffed 
Their deathless drink midst deathless light— 
And gained by stealth a random draught. 
But now I pitch my tent above; 
Mocking the fugitive drops I sipped, 
I couch me next the couch of Jove, 
And drain his goblet, purple-lipped: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


The pathos of a dropping well 
Was the poor melody I heard, 
Till now the thunders near me swell - 
Of the world’s heart to music stirred. 
And with its organ-tones I seem 
To blend the stops of coming years— 
The crashing sweetness of a dream, 
The diapason of the spheres: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


I was not quite a churl; and art, 
And grace, and nature, all were dear; 
Though a thick veil upon my heart 
Forbade my knowing all was there. 
I saw, but felt the deeper want, 
1 gazed, but felt I did not see, 
Till thou becam'st the hierophant, 
And Beauty named her priestess, thee : 
Therefore I know I love thee. 


I mark the generous glow of June, 
Where yesterday was winter snow— 
What marvel melts the ice so soon? 
Or to me only is it so? 
Robed as thou art, amongst the poor 
To scatter gifts this cheerless weather, 
I feel a new constraint implore 
We may do Mercy’s work together: 
Therefore I know I love thee. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Aunt Sally’s Disappointment. 
BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


Cousin ToM GREY was the veriest madcap that 
was ever the life of a country village, and a general 
favorite withal—from Parson Thompson to Aunt Sally 
Prim—from the oldest grandame, down to the small- 
est crowing baby. It is a mystery to me how he 
could win and retain the good will of all, even of those 
upon whom his wildest pranks were played. I loved 
him dearly, although he pinched my cheeks, pulled 
my curls, and tangled my worsteds. He was one of 
the few who go through lite gathering the joys and 
skipping the griefs, a bundle of frolic done up in nias- 
culine attire, that our home would have sadly missed. 
The blue beaming of his mischievous eyes, his irre- 
sistible smile and the warm grasp of his hand con- 
quered prejudice, upset gravity, and put diffidence to 
flight at once. Cold and distrustful must the nature 
have been that could have successfully resisted him. 
Many were the little confidences reposed in him; in- 
deed, without possessing a particle of the mean spirit 
that would pry into everybody’s business, he knew 
more about aifairs in town than did our six most in- 
veterate gossips. He was Aunt Sally’s “right hand 
man,” always held her interminable skeins of yarn, 
and listened with the most untiring patience to her 
no less interminable stories and memories. Ladies of 
uncertain ages are usually voluble talkers, if their 
hearers are good-looking, marriageable gentlemen. 

Aunt Sally was our boarder, and, judging by the 
piles of bedding, bolsters, fat feather beds and rag- 
carpeting heaped upin chamber closets, she had large 
and blissful expectations of the future, although for 
her the great clock of Time had already struck some- 
where long past thirty. She had one day been show- 
ing Cousin Tom and me her accumulated labor of 
years, when, as we were about to turn away, a pillow- 
case, stuffed to its fullest capacity, arrested my at- 
tention. 

“Aunty, what’s in this? May I see?” 

My query evidently disconcerted her, for she blush- 
ed like a girl of fifteen, and hastily closed her ward- 
robe, without replying. Tom turned upon me a 
reproving eye. 

“Nell, don’t be impertinent. Your mother has 
just such a bag of rags, [dare say. Don’t mind the 
sauce-box, Miss Prim.” 

Tom is always respectful when he chooses, the 





Aunt Sally looked grateful and relieved. 

“Miss Prim, why don’t you get married?” ques- 
tioned Tom, ina tone that included a compliment. 
“‘T am sure you would prove a helpmeet indeed.” 

How queer some old maids are! how vain and 
puffed up! how wide awake on the subject of matri- 
mony! how obtuse to learn that their youthful charms 
have faded! AuntSally smiled a pleased, self-satistied 
smile, 

“*T am afraid you are a flatterer, Thomas.” 

‘No, Iam not. There’s Mr. Thompson, our min- 
ister, needs a wife. What a good step-mother you’d 
make to his four small children! He inquired par- 
ticularly about you last week.” 

“Mr. Thompson? did he? He is a kind man. 
What about me?” ‘ 

“ He asked if you loved children.” 

**I do, I do—poor, dear birds.” 

“He said he had something very important to say 
to you, and that he would call this afternoon and try 
to make a bargain with you. He hoped you would 
not refuse him, as it would cause him much trouble.” 

At this announcement Aunt Sally arose with a 
hope-radiant countenance, to make ready for the 
expected pastoral visit. . 

Tom, you’re wicked. It’s too bad!” 

He showed me a row of gleaming ivory. 

What is too bad, sis?” 

“To cheat Aunt Sally into the belief that Mr. 
Thompson wishes to make her Mrs. T.” 

“No, it aint either. Her heart could be put into a 
number five thimble, it is so shrunk and dried by 
age. I tell you it will be glorious fun, Nell.” 

“T don’t see it in that light. 1t will shock Mr. 
Thompson. You know Mrs. T. has only been dead a 
year.” 

“And pray is not a twelve month time enough for 
him to forget her twice over? Have no fears on Mr. 
Thompson’s account; he isan engaged man. Since 
when have you turned moralist, coz?” 

Tom saw I was not quite easy, and he added, “I 
wouldn’t harm anybody for the world, but I am going 
to have some sport.”’ 

Later Tom came into my room with his finger 
raised to enjoin quiet. 

** Come, Nell, I want you to hear the offer.” 

“ What offer?” 

‘What offer?” mimicking my tone. ‘“ Why, Mr. 
Thompson’s, to be sure,” he replied, seizing hold of 
me, and half carrying me into the parlor. 

By some skillful manceuvre he had contrived to get 
my mother from the sitting-room, leaving Aunt Sally 
and Mr. Thompson its only occupants. Tom and I 
entered on tiptoe, and the folding-doors being slightly 
ajar, we could hear every sound, even to the beating 
of Aunt Sally’s heart, beneath her black silk bodice. 
After lingering over the weather and the general 
prosperity of the church, Elder Thompson broached 
the object of his visit. 

“T suppose Mr. Gray has mentioned to you the 
purpose of my call, Miss Prim?” 

“ Yes, Thomas did mention it,” she said, in ascared, 
piping, though eager way. 

“] find that my boys and girls need some one be- 
side a father to rear them—a woman’s. tender love 
and careful hand.” 

“Certainly, the precious lambs! they do indeed 
need a mother.” 

“T have been assured that you are extremely fond 
of children—I trust you will find mine obedient and 
affectionate.” 

“No doubt of it, Mr. Thompson—the innocents! 
how I shall love them!” 

“My dear Miss Prim, how can I ever recompense 
you for your kind in ting to take charge of 
them?” 

‘*Do not speak of recompense, my dear Mr. Thomp- 
son. It will be a pleasure to care for your darlings.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear madam—I suppose 
you know we are to be married in church?” 

Aunt Sally bowed and murmured, “As it suits 
you.” 

Mr. T. looked slightly dazed, but continued: 

“Dr. Underhill will officiate. Willa fortnight be 
sufficient time for your preparations? If so, I will 
call fur you in two weeks from to-day.” 

“It is very suvon, but I will be ready. It is fortu- 
nate I have so little to do.” 

“Thank you. My duties are pressing, and I’li bid 
you good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

The street door had barely closed when Tom slap- 
ped his hands together, and the laugh which had 
been twitching about the muscles of his mouth, found 
vent in a prolonged yell of merriment. 

“Didn’t I tell the truth, Aunt Sally?” but that 
persunage was already retreating up stairs, in maiden 
bashfulness and dismay. 

‘Tom, by dint of teasing Aunt Sally, and threaten- 
ing me, wormed out of us reluctant promises of se- 
erecy in relation to the matter, as he wished to sur- 
prise my parents, he said. For the few following 
days, Miss Prim was full of “preparations.” Her 
beds and bedding must be aired, and her clothing 
“put to rights; but for the life of me I could not 
discover a bit of disorder, even in sly corners. Tom 
proved a diligent and handy assistant. Many were 
the praises Aunt Sally showered upon him. She over- 
flowed with kindness. She no longer refused to un- 
fold the mystery of the stuffed pillow-case. She un- 

tied it, and out rolled a great pile of seamed socks 
before our astonished senses of vision. How many 
hopes she had knit intothem! How many daydreams 
had arched over them! 

I wish you could have seen Tom’s grave visage and 








if J should ever knit and hoard for my future hus- 
band! 

The next important thing to be discussed and de- 
cided, was the would-be bride’s apparel. Tom in- 
sisted that Aunt Sally appeared “ almost as young as 
Nell,” and ought therefore tedress young. He would 
select the materials and pay all expenses, which he 
accordingly did—generous, obliging soul! 

On the morning of the appointed Thursday, Tom, 
Aunt Sally and I were up betimes. Tom compliment- 
ed the bride’s appearance, and made himself generally 
useful. Aunt Prim’s dreas wasa pink berage, with 
short sleeves. Over it fell the bridal veil, fastened to 
her head by the indispensable wreath of orange blos- 
soms. Everything was arranged, just as we heard 
approaching wheels. Tom escorted Miss Prim to the 
wagon-block. The wind was blowing damp and cold, 
for it was mid October. _ 

“Are you not dressed too light for this weather?” 
asked the puzzled Mr. T. 

“Not for a bride,” was the soft reply, as she seated 
herself in the carriage. 

“A bride, madam! I don’t understand you,” said 
the disturbed minister. 

“Are we not to be married to-day?” 

‘““We? No. Iam tobe united to Miss Egerton, 
and I engaged you to take care of my children while 
we are gone to Saratoga. What a gross misunder- 
standing!” 

Aunt Sally waited to hear no more, but givinga 
dagger glance at Tom, and three at me, she sprang 
out of the wagon and rushed intothehouse. By this 
time my wonder-stricken parents had issued forth. 
Tom explained. 

“OTom! O Nell! what made you?” 

Mother spoke with a frown and a smile strangely 
commingled. 

“Aunty, dear, there was such a fine opening for the 
display of my natural talent, that I couldn’t help it.” 

On my father’s brow was a cloud of sterner 
meaning. ~ 

“Silence, sir! Young man, young woman, march 
into the library.. We will have a settlement there in 
a few moments.” 

We had a particular dread of “settlements.” We 
obeyed with trembling joints; but Tom put on a brave 
face, and there was a merry light in his eyes for all 
that. 

We never learned what mother and Mr. T. said, 
but they certainly exercised some kindly influence 
over my father, for he let us off easily, only requiring 
us to make ample apologies for our conduct. Aunt 
Sally in due season “abated her accustomed cross- 
ness”? toward us. She and Tom were stauncher 
friends than ever, as she would persist that Nell was 
at the bottom of the whole affair. 

Since her disappointment, Miss Prim is primmer 
than ever, and knits at the rate of half a knot an 
hour; noé¢ fur a may-be companion, but for a house 
full of restless, roguish little realities, miniature like- 
nesses of cousin Tom Grey. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL EBENEZER SPROAT, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
at Middleborough, Mass., in 1752. He was theson of 
Colonel Ebenezer Sproat, a respectable farmer, and 
the owner of one of the finest farms in that vicinity. 
He was a colonel in the State militia, and during the 
period that the British had possession of Newport and 
apart of Rhode Island, he was stationed with his 
regiment in Providence. The early education of the 
son was the best the district schools of that day af- 
forded; he obtained a good knowledge of mathemat- 
ics, and became familiar with the principles of sur- 
veying. On the breaking out of the Revolution he 
entered the service of his country as captain of a 
company, and soon rose to the post of major, in the 
tenth regiment of the Massachusetts line, command- 
ed by Colonel William Shepherd. 

In 1778, Colonel John Glover’s brigade of four regi- 
ments was stationed at Providence, at which time he 
was a licutenant colonel, and said tu be the tallest 
man in the brigade, being six feet and four inches 
high, with limbs formed in perfect proportion. He 
was said to be the best disciplinarian in the brigade. 
His social habits, pleasant, agrecable manners, and 
cheerful disposition rendered him a general favorite 
with the officers, as well as with the private soldiers, 
who always followed with alacrity wherever he led. 

Colonel Sproat was engaged in the battle of Tren- 
ton, on the 25th of December, 1776, in the battle of 
Princeton, on the 5th of January, 1777, at the battle 
of Monmouth on the 25th of June, 1778, and in seve- 
ral other engagements, His superior tact and excel- 
lence in discipline attracted the notice of Major Gen- 
eral Baron Steuben, who appointed him inspector of 
the brigade, which office he filled with great credit to 
himself, and to the entire satisfaction of General 
Steuben, who was inspector-general of the army. 

Near the close of the war Colonel Sproat was an 
actor in the following affair, which occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1781, and is thus related by Dr. James Thacher 
in his “Military Journal,” kept by him during the 
Revolution: 

‘That part of the Jersey line of troops, which are 
cantoned at Pompton, in the State of New -Jersey, 
have followed the example of the Pennsylvanians, 
having revoited, and abandoned their officers. Gene- 








stead of temporizing, he has ordered a detachment of 
five hundred men, properly officered, to march tor 
the purpose of reducing them to a proper sense of 
duty. It falls to my lot to accompany the detach- 
ment. Major General Robert Howe commands on 
this expedition, and Lieutenant Colonel Sproat is 
second in command, and the other field officers are 
Lieutenant Colonel Mellen and Major Oliver. We 
marched on the 23d as far as the forest of Dean, and 
at night crowded into houses and barns. A body of 
snow, about two feet deep, without any track, ren- 
dered the march extremely difficult. Having no 
horse, I experienced inexpressible fatigue, and wa 
obliged several times to sit down on the snow. on 
the 24th marched over the mountains, and reached 
Carle's Tavern, in Smith’s Clove, halted for two hours, 
then proceeded thirteen miles, and quartered our men 
in the scattering houses and barns. On the 25th 
marched nine miles, and reached Ringwood. Marched 
on the 27th, at one o’clock, A. M., eight miles, which 
brought us in view of the huts of the insurgent sol- 
diers by dawn of day. Some of our officers suffered 
much anxiety, lest the soldiers would not prove faith- 
fulon this trying occasion. Orders were given to 
load their arms; it was obeyed with alacrity, and in- 
dications were given that they were to be relied on. 
Being paraded ina line, General Howe harangued 
them, representing the heinousness of the crime of 
mutiny, and the absolute necessity of military subor- 
dination, adding that the mutincers must be brought 
to an unconditional submission; no temporizing, no 
listening to terms of compromise, while in a state of 
resistance. Two field-pieces were now ordered to be 
placed in view of the insurgents, and the troops were 
directed to surround the huts on all sides. General 
Howe next ordered his aid-de-camp to command the 
mutineers to appear on parade in front of their huts 
unarmed, within five minutes; observing them to 
hesitate, a second messenger was sent, and they in- 
stantly obeyed the command, and paraded in a line 
without arms, being in number between two and 
three hundred. Finding themselves closely encircled 
and unable to resist, they quietly submitted to the 
fate which awaited them. 

“General Howe ordered that three of the ring- 
leaders should be selected as victims for condign pun- 
ishment. These unfortunate culprits were tried on 
the spot, Colonel Sproat being president of the court- 
martial, standing on the snow, and they were sen- 
tenced to be immediately shot. Twelve of the most 
guilty of the mutineers were next selected to be their 
executioners. This was a most painful task; being 
themselves guilty, they were greatly distressed with 
the duty imposed on them, and when ordered to load 
some of them shed tears. The wretched victims, 
overwhelmed by the terrors of death, had neither 
time nor power to implore the mercy and forgiveness 
of their God. The first that suffered was a sergeant. 
Six of the soldiers were ordered to fire—he fell—and 
the second was in like manner instantly killed. ‘The 
third, by the recommendations of his officers, received 
a pardon.” 

Having served through the war with credit to him- 
self and the regiment to which he belonged, Colonel 
Sproat retired to the pursuits of private life. After 
the close of the war he lived for some time in Provi- 
dence, R. I., engaged insurveying. In 1786, Congress 
ordered the first surveys of their lands west of the 
Ohio river. Colonel Sproat received an appointment 
as surveyor, and commenced operations in the fall of 
that year. 

In 1789, the Ohio Land Company was formed, and 
he was appointed as one of their surveyors. Hecon- 
tinued in this employ until 1790, when the breaking 
out of the war wiih the Indians suspended all opera- 
tions. He was authorized by General Henry Knox, 
Secretary of War, to enlist a company of soldiers for 
the defence of the inhabitants, and superintend the 
military affairs, with the pay of a major, which post 
he filled with fidelity, and to the satisfaction of the 
settlers and the government. As sheriff ofthe county 
he opened the &rst court ever held in the territory of 
Ohio. He died at Marietta, Ohio, in February, 1805, 
in the 53d year of his age. 





WORTH THE CHARM. 

Young men labor under a great mistake, when they 
think good looks their principal recommendation to 
women. A woman admiresa handsome or fine-look- 
ing man, for a time, but it needs something more 
than a handsome face to retain this feeling. The 
truth is, a woman is, as a general rule, more strongly 
drawn by the intellectual qualities of the opposite 
sex than by anything else; and we think it will be 
found that ugly men are, in the long run, decidedly 
the most popular, if they have the ability to make 
themselves so. A few instances will illustrate this. 
Curran was mortally ugly. Yet he was exceedingly 
popular with the most beautiful women of the day, 
and his wife was a great belle. Shiel, too, was a 
favorite, and so was Goldsmith; and even Dr. John- 
sor, who could be a gentleman when he tried, was 
greatly admired by the ladies. These men were all 
remarkably ugly; but they possessed the charm of 
genius, which irresistibly attracts the noble qualities 
of woman. Wiat we have written is true of the 
gentler sex also. The best liked women are least 
beautiful. We frequently hear men say of some beile, 
“ Yes, she’s very beautiful; but I thank heaven she’s 
not my wife!” Sir Henry Raeburn says, ‘‘No wo- 
inan’s face is worth anything, if itcan be put upon 
canvas.” We think he was not far from the truth. 
Women like to be admired for their loveliness, and we 
do not mean to biame them for it; but it requires 
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A GAME AT ECARTE. 
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BY FRED CHAMIER, 


WHEN T left Boulogne and went to Paris, my great | 
object was to learn French; for when I was young I | 


nunciation. 

After arriving in the great city I got into a " 
whero, I was told, I should not hear a word of Eng- 
lish. So I paid in advance for a month, and had for 
my three hundred francs a nice room, good furniture, 
and every comfort promised. 

“ Well, the first day at five o'clock, I came down 
dressed for dinner, and on entering the salon, to my 
great astonishment, instead of finding only six peo- 
ple, 1 found sixteen, and to my horror almost all of 
them were speaking English. The lady of the house 
joined in the conversation, and it was evident enough 

that instead of our learning French, we were teach- | 
her English. | 
ire sat pa seven on a side, one at the top and 
one at the bottom, The dishes were all placed on the 
table for inspection, and then, one by one, removed, 
curved on the side-table, and handed round, Filthy 
abomination floated on the greasy gravy of the seven 
times cooked salmi. The bouilli was as dry as a Nor 
wegian plank, and splintered off like a teak-built ship 
when struck by a long shot—one might as well hav: 
eaten the chips in a carpenter’s shop as this ragged 
viande. The fish was handed to us, and the vegeta 
bles were not destined to join company with the meat 
and seemed toabhor the court of requests. The win: 
was light, muddy and sour; the fruit was old, stal: 
and dry; the soup was water, and the fish was 
stranger long exiled from its element; the roast wa 
roasted to a rag, and the boiled was boiled to a bloc. 
Of the other things called ragouts, vol au vents, etc 
I was sick long before I tasted them, and having in 
bibed a sufficient quantity of wine to render medicii 
needless, we retired one and all into the parlor. 
time was lost; coffee followed the dinner, and son 
liquor constituted the roarguard—a kind of prote 
tion against internal assaults. 
But 1 soon found out that at these Pensions t) 
most lucrative part to the landlady arose from a cc 
tain sum paid for every game at ecarte, and con: 
quently, no sooner had we swallowed the liquid / 
dignified as Curagoa, than the elder part of the co i 
pany began to form in groups about the card-tal) 
A lay placed herself by the side of the table w i 
pencil and book, and from the amount of each sta 
abstracted the necessary fee to the landlady. 
Several ladies seemed anxious, as I was a strany 
to show me every possible attention. They had he 
in the course of conversation that I was just arri 
from India, and the lady of the house had usked 
once or twice if I liked my stables, and if all 
horses were in good order after travelling up fi 
Calais! 
"This was all very nice for a man that never ow 
a quadruped, but one sometimes likes to be as 
these questions, because it gives the appearan 
not having come to the Pension in order to + 
money, but for the sake of the society. 
I was overwhelmed with civility. One Jady ~ 
very inquisitive to know if I knew her cousin, ~ 
Smith of Madras; and another, who was anxiov 
show off her personal appearance (she not being '\: 
than forty, and having a good red and white com) ' 
ion), inquired after Mr. Brown of Calcutta whe 
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abovementioned, with whom he dined most «: | 
day. Each offered me a seat at the table, and a‘ 

1 consented to place myself under the contro) 
management of « Miss Blondel, of whom strany 
ries were related as to her capabilities of ensurin | 
victim when she fell into the meshes of lov’ 

‘ swearing her existence was miserable, and deat! © 
ferable to neglect. (By the way, it was some 
atter that I heard these tales.) She had, how 
failed in making man the slave of her capric: 
now, in the full luxuriance of thirty-five, and 
the most delightful hair and sweetest express 
countenance, she had abandoned an ungrateful « 
and was more content with the domestic man: ° 
a Pension than the fvolish exhibition of cr: 
rooms, with all the lants of « 
dandies and old fools. 

“Mr. Green,” said she to me, as she accil: 
touched my hand, ‘do you sit down opposit- 
Handicraft, and I will advise you what to play ~ 

1 sat down. 

“‘ Have you any choice of cards, Mr. Green‘ 
Mrs. Handicraft, who was a thin, wizen-face: 
with rather inflamed eyes and a pale face, 
like a Turkish tombstone in her turban. 

“ None whatever, ma’am,” I replied. “I #: 
superstitious.” 

“Tam to deal, I believe, Mr. Green,” said ‘' 
pulchral apparition. 

The game began, and in a very short time 
many five-franc pieces were placed on ber sir’ 
table, while on mine was the solitary diz 
ghost of a shilling belonging to Miss Blo ~ 
course I must have been mistaken, but 
thought I saw Miss Blondel put down ten f 
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‘al of temporizing, he has ordered a detach ment of 
ve hundred men, properly officered, to march fbr 
‘€ purpose of reducing them to a Proper sense of 
ity. It falls to my lot to accompany the detach- 
' ent. Major General Robert Howe commands on 
is expedition, and Lieutenant Colénel Sproat is 
‘cond in command, and the other field officers are 
‘feutenant Colonel Mellen and Major Oliver. We 
‘arched on the 23d as far as the forest of Dean and 
' night crowded into houses and barns. A body of 
‘iow, about two feet deep, without any track, ren- 
‘ored the march extremely difficult. Having no 
orse, I experienced inexpressible fatigue, and wa 
hliged several times to sit down on the snow. bn 
1e 24th marched over the mountains, and reached 
arle’s Tavern, in Smith’s Clove, halted for two hours 

* en proceeded thirteen miles, and quartered our men 

. the scattering houses and barns. On the 25th 
arched nine miles, and reached Ringwood. Marched 

n the 27th, at one o’clock, A. M., eight miles, which 
‘rought us in view of the huts of the insurgent sol- 
iers by dawn of day. Some of our officers suffered 
‘uch anxiety, lest the soldiers would not prove faith- 
lon this trying occasion. Orders were given to 
vad their arms; it was obeyed with alacrity, and in- 
‘ications were given that they were to be relied on. 
eing paraded ina line, General Howe harangued 
1em, representing the heinousness of the crime of 
vutiny, and the absolute necessity of military subor- 
ination, adding that the mutineers must be brought 

‘0 an unconditional submission; no temporizing, no 

stening to terms of compromise, while in a state of 
-sistance. Two field-pieces were now ordered to be 
‘laced in view of the insurgents, and the troops were 
‘irected to surround the huts on all sides, General 
fowe next ordered his aid-de-camp to command the 
nutineers to appear on parade in front of their huts 
narmed, within five minutes; observing them to 
esitate, a second messenger was sent, and they in- 
tantly obeyed the command, and paraded in a line 

‘vithout arms, being in number between two and 

hree hundred. Finding themselves closely encircled 

snd unable to resist, they quietly submitted to the 
ite which awaited them. 

“General Howe ordered that three of th = 
‘caders should be selected as victims for ondies rm 
shment. These unfortunate culprits were tried on 
‘he spot, Colonel Sproat being president of the court- 
nartial, standing on the snow, and they were sen- 
‘enced to be immediately shot. Twelve of the most 
cuilty of the mutineers were next selected to be their 
xecutioners. This was a most painful task; being 
hemselves guilty, they were greatly distressed with 
he duty imposed on them, and when ordered to load 
ome of them shed tears. The wretched victims, 
verwhelmed by the terrors of death, had neither 

‘me nor power to implore the mercy and forgiveness 

f their God. The firat that suffered was @ sergeant. 
ix of the soldiers were ordered to fire—he fell—and 
a ayn was in like manner instantly kilied. The 
ane recommendations of his officers, received 

Having served through the war with credit to him- 
elf and the regiment to which he belonged, Colonel 
proat retired to the pursuits of private life. After 
he close of the war he lived for some time in Provi- 
lence, R. I., engaged in surveying. In 1786, Congress 
rdered the first surveys of their lands west of the 
Jhio river. Colonel Sproat received an appointment 
$ surveyor, and commenced operations in the fall of 
hat year. 

In 1789, the Ohio Land Company was formed, and 
e was appointed as one of their surveyors. Hecon- 
inued in this employ until 1790, when the breaking 
ut of the war with the Indians suspended all opera- 
ions. He was authorized by General Henry Knox 
ecretary of War, to enlist a company of soldiers for 
he defence of the inhabitants, and superintend the 
iilitary affairs, with the pay of a major, which post 
e filled with fidelity, and to the satisfaction of the 
sttlers and the government. As sheriff ofthe county 
e opened the first court ever held in the territory of 
hio. He died at Marietta, Ohio, in February, 1805, 

1 the 53d year of his age. 





WORTH THE CHARM. 


Young men labor under a great mistake, when they 
1ink good looks their principal recommendation to 
omen. A woman admiresa handsome or fine-look- 
ig man, fora time, but it needs something more 
1an a handsome face to retain this feeling. The 
uth is, a woman is, as a general rule, more strongly 
fawn by the intellectual qualities of the opposite 
x than by anything else; and we think it will be 
und that ugly men are, in the long run, decidedly 
16 most popular, if they have the ability to make 
lemselves so. A few instances will illustrate this. 
urran was mortally ugly. Yet he was exceedingly 
»pular with the most beautiful women of the day, 
ad his wife was a great belle. Shiel, too, was a 
Vvorite, and so was Goldsmith; and even Dr. John- 
m, who could be a gentleman when he tried, was 
eatly admired by the ladies. These men were all 
markably ugly; but they possessed the charm of 
enius, which irresistibly attracts the noble qualities 
“woman, What we have written is true of the 
ntler sex also. The best liked women are least 
autiful. We frequently hear men say of some beile. 
Yes, she’s very beautiful; but I thank heaven she’s 
ot my wife!” Sir Henry Raeburn says, “No wo- 
aun’s face is worth anything, if it can be put upon 
mvas.” We think he was not far from the truth. 
‘omen like to be admired tor their loveliness, and we 
»nhot mean to blame them for it; but it requires 
mething more than mere beauty to enable them to 
tain their influence over men. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A GAME AT ECARTE. 


BY FRED CHAMIER. 
WHEN T left Boulogne and went to Paris, my great 
object was to learn French; for when I was young I 
went through the grammar, and had a good pro- 
punciation. 
After arriving in the great city I got into a Pension, 
where, I was told, I should not hear a word of Eng- 
lish. Se I paid in advance for a month, and had for 
my three hundred francs a nice room, good furniture, 
and every comfort promised. 
“ Well, the first day at five o’clock, I came down 
dressed for dinner, and on entering the salon, to my 
great astonishment, instead of finding only six peo- 
ple, 1 found sixteen, and to my horror almost ail of 
them were speaking English. The lady of the house 
joined in the conversation, and it was cvident enough 
that instead of our learning French, we were teach- 
ing her English. 
We sat down seven on a side, one at the top and 
one at the bottom. The dishes were all placed on the 
table for inspection, and then, one by one, removed, 
curved on the side-table, and handed round. Filthy 
abomination floated on the greasy gravy of the seven- 
times cowked salmi. The bouilli was as dry as a Nor- 
wegian plank, and splintered off like a teak-built ship 
when struck by a long shot—one might as well have 
eaten the chips in a carpenter’s shop as this ragged 
viande. The fish was handed to us, and the vegeta- 
bles were not destined to join company with the meat, 
and seemed to abhor the court of requests. The wine 
was light, muddy and sour; the fruit was old, stale 
and dry; the soup was water, and the fish was a 
stranger long exiled from its element; the roast was 
roasted to a rag, and the boiled was boiled to a block. 
Of the other things called ragouts, vol au vents, etc., 
I was sick long before I tasted them, and having im- 
bibed a sufficient quantity of wine to render medicine 
needless, we retired one and all into the parlor. No 
time was lost; coffee followed the dinner, and some 
liquor constituted the roarguard—a kind of protec- 
tion against internal assaults. 
But 1 soon found out that at these Pensions the 
most lucrative part to the landlady arose from a cer- 
tain sum paid for every game at ecarte, and conse- 
quently, no sooner had we swallowed the liquid fire 
dignified as Curagoa, than the elder part of the com- 
pany began to furm in groups about the card-table. 
A lady placed herself by the side of the table with 
pencil and book, and from the amount of each stake 
abstracted the necessary fee to the landlady. _ 
Several ladies seemed anxious, as I was a stranger, 
to show me every possible attention. They had heard 
in the course of conversation that I was just arrived 
from India, and the lady of the house had asked me 
once or twice if [liked my stables, and if all my 
horses were in good order after travelling up from 
Calais! 
This was all very nice fur a man that never owned 
a quadruped, but one sometimes likes to be asked 
these questions, because it gives the appearance of 
not having come to the Pension in order to save 
money, but for the sake of the society. 
I was overwhelmed with civility. One lady was 
very inquisitive to know if I knew her cousin, Mr. 
Smith of Madras; and another, who was anxious to 
show off her personal appearance (she not being more 
than forty, and having a good red and white complex- 
ion), inquired after Mr. Brown of Calcutta who, she 
had often remarked, spoke of the same Mr. Smith 
abovementioned, with whom he dined most every 
day. Each offered me a scat at the table, and at last 
1 consented to place myself under the control and 
management of « Miss Blendel, of whom strange sto- 
ries were related as to her capabilities of ensuring her 
victim when she fell into the meshes of love, by 
‘swearing her existence was miserable, and death pre- 
ferable to neglect. (By the way, it was some time 
atter that I heard these tales.) She had, however, 
failed in making man the slave of her caprice, and 
now, in the full luxuriance of thirty-five, and with 
the most delightful hair and sweetest expression of 
countenance, she had abandoned an ungrateful world, 
and was more content with the domestic manners of 
a Pension than the foolish exhibition of crowded 
rooms, with all the necessary attendants of young 
dandies and old fools. 

“Mr. Green,” said she to me, as she accidentally 
touched my hand, ‘‘do you sit down opposite Mrs. 
Handicraft, and I will advise you what to play.” 

1 sat down. 

“Have you any choice of cards, Mr. Green?” said 
Mrs. Handicraft, who was a thin, wizen-faced lady, 
with rather inflamed eyes and a pale face, looking 
like a Turkish tombstone in her turban. 

“ None whatever, ma’am,” I replied. 
superstitious.” 

‘*T am to deal, I believe, Mr. Green,” said the se- 
pulchral apparition. 

The game began, and in a very short time a great 
many five-franc pieces were placed on her side of the 
table, while on mine was the solitary diminished 
ghost of a shilling belonging to Miss Blondel ;—of 
course I must have been mistaken, but I really 
thought I saw Miss Blondel put down ten francs on 
the other side, and whisper to a dragon in petticoats 
to look after the silver fishes! 

Now you must know I never play for money; I do 
not mind a rattle of the dice for a pickle of coffee, but 
to circulate money without any positive security was 

never my failing. 

The little French secretary took up the solitary 
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nine francs were wanting on my side; as I could not 

appear to be deficient in money, especially the first 

night, I put my hand in my waistcoat pocket and took 

out a double Napoleon. There were now nine francs 

short, upon which Miss B. put down another, and by 

degrees three more came creepingonthetable. Five 

francs were still deficient, and rather than keep Mrs. 

Handicraft in suspense, 1 said I would stand the rest. 

So she turned the card, and hearts were trumps. 

Miss Blondel sat close by my side; one hand, gently 

supporting her weight, rested on my chair, while the 

other, adorned with various rings, and white and 

beautiful, remained cn the table. She seemed to be 

imitating ashake on the piano with her fore and mid- 

dle fingers, and I hardly remarked that I had but two 

trumps in my hand, so much was I charmed with the 

beautifully formed hand of the light-haired assistant 
to my ignorance. 

“ Jai Vhonneur, madame, de proposer,” said I, with 

a good pronunciation. The levee of betters who stood 
behind Mrs. Handicraft looked significantly at each 

other, while Miss Blondel, now no longer shaking, 
placed her thumb and little finger on the table. Now 
I would not say so for the world, but I have been told 
that the thumb sometimes stands for the king, and 
the little fingers are typical of an inferior trump; 
and true enough I rewember to have had the king 
and the eight—but I cannot believe that such a thing 
could have been done purposely. Weknow that per- 
sous who are musical often play in imagination ona 
table; it is the pleasure of memory in reality. 

After some hesitation Mrs. Handicraft replied, 
“* Combien,” and I, discarding, said, “ Trois.” For- 
tune is a fickle goddess, and we all know the old ad- 
age, “‘cards will beat their makers ;”’ so in spite of all 
maneuvering I took in two trumpsand another king. 
I warked the king, and was about to play it, when 
Miss Blondel advised me to play the king of clubs 
which I had taken in, to which I dissented, showing 
that if I had four trumps, she could have but three, 
and the king was as good asa trump when they were 
expended; so in spite of remonstrance I was almost 
resolved to play my king of trumps and try for the 
vole. However, I yielded to the soft persuasion, and 
Mrs. Handicraft immediately trumped my club and 
led adiamond. I took it and led my king of trumps, 
upon which she said, ‘Ah! you have the trick,” and 
turning her cards face downwards, shuffled them up; 
but most unfortunately, the nine of clubs fell with his 
face upwards. I instantly perceived that she had 
“ renigged,” and was about to inquire into it, when 
she shuftled the cards together and 1 an 


(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE EAST INDIAN COUSIN. 


BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 





IF the police have their organizations, so have the 
rogues. M. de Lafayolle was a rich bachelor, the 
heir of a planter in une of the colonies. Besides his 
wealth in gold, he had three fine farms, and a gallery 
of Venetian paintings of great value. Without do- 
mestic ties, and ignorant of his relatives, who were 
scattered in distant parts of the world, his fortune 
was more than sufficient for him. 

After the death of an old negro who had been his 
servant from infancy, he formed the resolution to 
take no one into his place. One reason for this res- 
olution was his suspicion. Reports of robberies were 
numerous, and he disliked the appearance of those 
who applied to bim for employment. 

One of his farmers, however, having sent him a 
stupid countryman who humbly entreated to enter 
his service, he changed his resolution, and employed 
the imbecile. He was greatly pleased with him, and 
wrote to the farmer expressing his thanks. 

It was some time after, that one morning the noise 
of a violent quarrel in the ante-chamber made M. de 
Lafayolle leap from his bed. A stranger, wearing a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, yet wrapped in furs, was 
furivusly thrashing the poor servant with his cane. 
“You are a knave!” cried the servant. ‘ My mas- 
ter has no relatives in India; they are all dead, God 
be thanked!” 

The stranger introduced himself as a cousin of M. de 
Latayolle of whose existence he was aware, although 
he had known little of him since the death of his 
father. Passports signed by the proper authorities, 
old family letters, and a th i other incontrovert- 
ible proofs of his identity were produced by the 
stranger, and the two relatives laughed, as they 
breakfasted together, at the blunder of the country- 
man. 

The East Indian tried to conciliate Andrew (this 
was the name of the servant) by throwing him pieces 
of gold. Andrew proudly and scornfully kicked them 
from him. It was a constant amusement to Lafayolle 
to see the petty wrath of the droll servant. When- 
ever he went near the East Indian, he appeared like a 
dog who wants to bite. His master lectured him on 
his manners, but to little purpose. 
After the arrival of the cousin, affairs were greatly 








animated discussion about a ball to which she was 
going. ‘ 
I was done—I saw it, I knew it; but I did not dare 
mention that I suspected any such thing, especially 
from a lady in a turban—the very fac-simile of Turk- 
ish honor and uprightness, which none doubt but 
those who have never dealt with them! 
The next deal I got two more points, and on her 
dealing again she turned up the king and made an- 
other point. It was now my deal,and I am very 
careful always to give three first and two afterwards ; 
but when I turned up the king, which would have 
given me the game, Mrs. Handicraft remarked, ‘‘ How 
unfortunate it was, as she had only four cards.” She 
certainly appeared to have no more, and I yielded at 
once. 
She dealt, and dealt me the king; this time I saw 
her five cards upon the table; so showing the emblem 
of royalty, I pronounced “ game,” and in an instant 
Miss Blondel swept the money to my side.- She first 
of all paid herself six francs, she being entitled to 
only four; then came her friend who took four more, 
and by the time she had done playing with the prize, 
{ got back my double Napoleon—which a gentleman 
with gray hair was kind enough to volunteer to 
change, by which he would have made nine sous, 
owing to the premium on gold—and about thirty 
francs instead of the forty-five I was entitled to. 

At this moment, in my hurry to shufle up the 
money, my handkerchiefdropped, and as Mrs. Handi- 
craft rose to make way for a successor, I perceived a 
card slip from her silken dress and fall down at her 
feet. It was the fifth card, when she so conveniently 
had but four! 

I rose also, but was implored by Miss Blondel to re- 
sume my seat, to which I gave a determined nega- 
tive, but promised to bet on her side if she would 
play. To this at last she assented, and I soon began 
to perceive the ditference with the others; instead of 
betting ten or fifteen francs, one at atime came down. 
I remarked also that Miss B. never took up her cards 
until the opponent had either proposed or played; 
when she dealt she counted the cards before she 
turned up the trumps; and when she won, which she 
did, she paid herself first, and with good interest. 
At the conclusion of the game I asked for the twenty 
trancs to which I was entitled, having placed ten upon 
Miss Blondel and won. There were but ten francs 
left—somebody had taken the rest; she was very sorry 
—very much ashamed, and offered to pay me herself. 
This of course I could not accede to, and thus was 
rather duped again. Still I could scarcely credit my 
suspicions; for ladies, and Enylish ladies, todo such 


probability. 

But this is all a trifle.. I merely wished to show 
you how people may be gulled in France, and to warn 
you never to play at ecarfe unless you know your ad- 
versary and your friends, Unfortunately for me, 
throughout life I have been unsuspicious, and even 
now can hardly believe in the shufflings of Mrs. Han- 
dicraft or the twitches of the fingers of Miss Blondel. 
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bare-faced acts was almost without the circle of 


hanged in the interior of the bachelor’s dwelling. 
The dullness was gone. The cousin had a vast 
amount of business, and merchants and financiers 
thronged around him. He had but fifteen days to 
remain in Paris, and to expedite the transaction of 
business, these people dined with him at the table of 
M. de Lafayolle, and every evening was given up to 
pleasure. Andrew now exhibited much solicitude 
for the reputation and health of his master, to the 
great amusement of the latter. 
Just at this time, the farmer to whom M. de 
Lafayolle was indebted for the services of Andrew, 
paid him a visit. The cousin and servant were both 
absent. 
“Thanks, Father Croisette, for the original you 
sent me,” said Lafayolle. 

“Who do you mean?” inquired the farmer. 
“Why, the servant-man, the peasant Andrew. I 
like him, though he is as dull as a post.” 

“1 do not understand you,” said the farmer. 
“Have you not received my letter? Do you not 
know that [employed Andrew? Your recommenda- 
tion was sufficient, and 1 have found him worth his 
weight in gold.” : 

“JT have not recommended any one to you. 
are Jaughing at me.” 

“Do you not understand me?” 

“T understand that I have received no letter from 
you, and that Ido not know your Andrew from Adam 
or Eve.” 

M. de Lafayolle’s first thought was that the farmer 
was beside himself; then he became alarmed. At 
the request of the farmer, be showed him the letter 
which Andrew had brought. The farmer at once 
exclaimed that his signature had been counterfeited, 
and that this Andrew was a rogue. 

There were twenty conjectures as to the matter, 
and a commissioner was sent for. The cousin was 
consulted on his return, and knew not what to say. 
He advised moderation, that the man have a private 
hearing, and that he be punished as they punish 
negroes in India for stealing oranges, lightly, accord- 
ing to bis fault. He palliated his offence by suggest- 
ing that he had been guilty of fraud only that he 
might do good service to a worthy man, adding that 
they should not have it on their consciences that 
they had sent the poor fellow to the galleys. 

Andrew appeared, and muttering and growling, 
followed the East Indian, who, with the tone of a 
major, pretended to have something to say to him. 
They went into the garden, and the door was closed 

upon them. They were a long time in conference— 
so long that M. de Lafayolle became uneasy. He 
went into the garden, followed by the officer and 
farmer. The garden gate was open, and both the 
cousin and Andrew had disappeared. They did not 
return, neither that day, nor the next, nor ever. 

Fight days after, the leaders of a band of robbers 

were arrested at Montmartre. 


You 


protege. 


They were the pre- 
tended cousin of M. de Lafuyolle and the farmer’s 


The enigma needs little explanation. The servant’s 
recommendation was a forgery. Once employed in 
the house of M. de Lafayolle, he obtained the facts on 


tensions, and which gave him such influence over 
the suspicious Laftayolle. To get clear of the matter, 
Lafayolle paid the enormous charges of the mer- 
chants who had partaken of his dinners, whose 
worthless goods they had managed to have found in 
his possession. He was fortunate in having escaped 
the loss of much larger sums, through the timely 
appearance of the farmer. 





NOT ALL BAD. 





Tur worst men have some good in them. A cele- 
brated robber named Froissard was introduced by an 
accomplice into the hotel of a famous banker. Hid- 
den in a cabinet, the key of which it was believed was 
lost, he saw, through a glass door, the head of the 
family followed by his wife and son, enter a neighbor- 
ing chamber. The banker told these last that the 
non-arrival of a ship that he named, and the proba- 
bility that she had been captured by the English, 
rendered the failure of his house inevitable, for the 
next day it would be called upon to pay 164,000 francs, 
and not a third of that sum was in its vaults. 

“If I could only make this one puyment, we 
should be safe, for I should then have time to receive 
funds from Amsterdam and Brussels. But failure 
will certainly kill me; I cannot survive my dishonor.” 
His wife threw herself into his arms and entreated 
to die with him. The scene was touching. It moved 
the heart of the robber. His pity became heroism, 
when he learned that the three unfortunates had re- 
solved to destroy themselves in the mother’s room 
that very night; and saw tho mother and son go out 
to make some last arrangements. 

Froissard lost no time. He opened the door which 
separated him from the banker without making the 
slightest noise, took a few steps, in the same noiseless 
way, until he had reached the principal entrance, 
and then walked boldly up to the bunker, who was so 
overwhelmed with grief as scarcely to notice anything 
around him. As Froissard presented himself before 
him, he looked up. 

“Who are you?” heasked. ‘“ Howdid you enter? 
What do you wish?” 

“Ty save the life and honor of an estimable family ; 
and do a good action.” 

“Speak on.” 





“Ts there not a deficit in your vaults of more than 

a hundred thousand francs? and is not this amount 

due to-morrow? Do you not look for the arrival of a 

ship? And have you not resolved to die with all your 

family, wishing by death to escape the disgrace of 
failure?” 

“Sir, you are the devil.” 

“T wish to be your good angel. Here are 30,000 

francs in bank-bills, which by good fortune I have 

with me. To-morrow, befure noon, I will remit you 

100,000 francs. With this sum you may meet your 

obligations. As to a settlement with me, it will be 

easy, and will, I hope, suit you.” 

‘My preserver! Sent by Heaven! By what earth- 

ly means could you have known a secret of which I 

alone had possession? How could you have come 

here when every door of my house was securely 

locked?” 

“It is a mystery, and let it remain so. Accept my 

service, and forget everything else. It is almost mid- 

night. Hasten to comfort your family. Adieu! to- 

morrow, before noon, the remainder of the money 
will be in your hands.” 

At nine o’clock the next morning, the banker re- 
ceived it. Eight days afterward he heard of the arri- 
val of the expected vessel, but he never again saw 
Froissard. The money which had brought such 
timely relief remained in the banking-house it had 
saved, under the name of a loan, never claimed by 
the generous robber. 

This same robber was betrothed to a very beautiful 
young girl, and the marriage day was but two weeks 
distant. Froissard was one morning descending her 
mother’s stairs, when he was met by the young girl 
returning from mass. She saluted him rapidly and 
passed on. She had dropped her handkerchief and 
purse, which he picked up and returned to her. Two 
steps lower he found under his feet a letter, with no 
other address than the simple name “ Pauline.” He 
opened it, and learned that his betrothed had from 
her childhood loved a young physician, who in his 
despair at her approaching marriage with Froissard, 
was about to put an end to his life; still he counselled 
his beloved to obey her mother, and become the wife 
of Froissard. 

The following evening, pretending an indisposition, 
he asked his future mother-in-law to send for a phy- 
sician on his account. She sent for the young man 
who had written the love-letter. The young man 
came; Froissard engaged him in conversation; the 
name of Pauline was pronounced ; the doctor admit- 
ted his affection for her, and implored Froissard to 
make her as happy as she deserved to be. 

“Why do you not marry her?” asked Froissard. 

“J am without fortune, and am but just entered on 
my practice.” 

“ And if you had 10,000 livres of income?” 

“If I had them, the mother of Pauline would not 
refuse me her daughter.” 

“ Well, then, you have them, for I give them to 
you now that I am going to break off my marriage.” 

The doctor and his lady-love were transported with 
joy; her mother was less ecstatic, for the doctor 
would not after all be so rich as Froissard, of the 
source of whose riches she had no suspicion. The 
robber kept his word, the sum promised was’secured, 
and the celebration of their nuptials made the young 














shilling of Miss Blondel, and remarked that forty- 


He mourns the dead, who lives as they desire. 


which his accomplice, the East Indian, based his pre- 











people happy. 
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THE LESSON OF THE PAST. 


The opening of the present century found the Unit- 
ed States a weak, thinly populated country, burdened 
with a heavy debt, and unsettled in its political re- 
lutions by party and sectional feuds, possessing no 
commerce worthy of the name, and wtth what little it 
had staggering under the restrictions imposed upon 
it by hostile foreign powers, with a weak and almost 
worthless navy, and barely able to make its flag re- 
spected abroad. Surely those who could under such 
circumstances look forward to a bright and prosper- 
ous future for the country, must have been sustained 
by a strong and (shall we say it?) wonderful faith. 
But that they were right, the sequel has proved. 

Who, now looking back over the interval of sixty- 
five years that has elapsed since then, can realize 
that all of America’s greatness, all of her prosperity, 
has been achieved in that brief time?—from which we 
ought to deduct seven years of war in our midst, 
which, although successful, did much to retard our 
progress and cripple our energies. Does it not seem 
almost incredible, that in this period, not quite the 
“threescore years and ten” allotted to man, Amer- 
ica should have risen from the weakest of all nations 
to the front rank of the “Great Powers ” of the 
world? 

Since the commencement of the century, the area 
of the Union has increased from a little over three 
hundred and ninety thousand square miles to nearly 
three millions of square miles, the number of States 
from fifteen to forty-two States and territories, and 
the population from a little more than five millions 
to nearly thirty-three millions. Its commerce has 
grown in value from its former insignificance to over 
seven hundred and sixty millions of dollars in exports 














* and imports, and of all this but a little under two 


hundred millions of dollars has been carried in 
American bottoms. Of the domestic wealth and in- 
ternal trade of the country, we have no accurate 
estimates, but may state that they are in proportion 
to the foregoing figures. The country has just gone 
through the most gigantic and exhaustive war known 
to modern history, and in spite of the drain upon its 
resources, has emerged from it the most powerful 
military and naval nation in the world. During this 
period, also, the land has been covered with an iron 
chain of railroads, and its rivers thronged with steam- 
ers, connecting all portions with eternal links, and 
making once barren wastes to teem with wealth and 
beauty, while cities and towns have sprung up like 
magic on all sides. Looking back upon all this, does 
it not seem like a dream? No other nation has grown 
so great in so short a time, and no other has had so 
many obstacles to contend against in its onward 
march. 

In this there is so much to encourage us in the 
future, that we wonder how any one can be despond- 
ent. The hand of the Almighty has been so plainly 
manifested in the career of America, that we may, 
without presumption, expect his continued blessing 
so long as we are true to our high destiny. What 
though we are burdened by a heavy debt which it 
will take years to discharge? What though one of 
the fairest portions of our country is almost ruined 
by its folly? Shall we regard the future with doubt, 
because of this? Shall we learn nothing from the 
lessons of the past? Our future is not halfas dark 
as that which awaited the country sixty-five years 
ago, nor are our troubles half so great as those which 
loomed up before our fathers. We have a thoroughly 
united country, a prosperous and thriving nation, 
a government loved at home and feared abroad, and a 
land capable of being made to support the world. 
Taking the average increase as shown in our decimal 
enumerations since 1790, we shall have in 1930, six- 
ty-five years more, a population of two hundred and 
fifty-one millions six hundred and eighty thousand, 
nine hundred and fourteen inhabitants. In that 
time what great and glorious changes will take place 
in the country, itis hard to say. Large cities and 
towns will grow up, the great West will expand until 
it is settled from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
in wealth, prosperity and power, the American 
Union will rank first among the nations of the 
world, 

That these anticipations are not, extravagant, is 





shown by the experience of the past. Indeed we 
might indulge in far greater predictions, when we 
look back and see what the nineteenth century has 
done for us. Let us then cast aside all doubts, all 
fears that the country will not be able to rid itself of 
the burdens that now encumber it, and put our 
shoulders bravely to the wheel, and urge the Union 
forward to the glorious destiny that awaits it. 


AMERICAN MINISTER AT LONDON. 

One of the most remarkable families America 
has ever known is that which bears the name of 
Adan:s. For three successive generations it has been 
made conspicuous by three men of marked abilities, 
who have come after each other in the regular 
order of father, son and grandson, beginning with 
John Adams, the second President of the Union. 
The present representative of the name, who now fills 
the post of our minister to the Court of St. James, 
resembles his father more than his grandfather, in- 
asmuch as the most brilliant portion of his career 
has come to him late in life. 

Charles Francis Adams was born in Boston, Au- 
gust 18th, 1807. When two years old he was taken 
by his father to St. Petersburg, where he passed the 
next six years of his life. At the end of that time, 
though only eight years old, he could speak the Rus- 
sian, German and French languages, as well as the 
English. In 1815, he made ajourney with his moth- 
er from St. Petersburg to Paris, to meet his father. 
Considering the unsettled state of Europe at that 
time, this was no slight undertaking. When his 
father was appointed Minister to England, he went 
with him, and was placed at a boarding-school, where 
he was soon distinguished for the readiness and vigor 
with which he fought his English school-fellows in 
defence of the honor of America. In 1817, he return- 
ed to America with his father, and was placed in the 
Boston Latin School, from which he passed to Har- 
vard, where he graduated in 1825. He passed the 
next two years in Washington, with his father, who 
was then president, but in 1827 returned to Massa- 
chusetts, and commenced the study of law in the 
office of Daniel Webster. In 1828 he was admitted to 
the Boston bar. In 1829, he married the youngest 
daughter of Peter C. Brooks, a Boston millionaire, a 
connection which also made him a brother-in-law of 
Edward Everett. In 1831, he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. He served in the lower 
house of this body until 1834, when he was transfer- 
red to the senate, where he remained until 1836. In 
1848, he .was a candidate for the vice presidency along 
with Mr. Van Buren for the presidency, on the free- 
soil ticket, which was defeated. After that he did 
much towards organizing and bringing into existence 
what is now the Republican party. Upon the inau- 
guration of Mr. Lincoln, in 1°61, he was sent to Eng- 
land as the American Minister. The difficult and 
delicate duties of his position have been fearlessly and 
ably discharged by him, and his devotion to his coun- 
try’s interests, and the unflinching courage -with 
which he has protected them, have greatly endeared 
him to the people of the Union. 





x THE THIMBLE. 

The name of this little instrument is said to have 
been derived from “thumb” and “bell,” being at 
first thumble, and afterwards thimble. Itisof Dutch 
invention, and was brought to England about the 
year 1695 by John Lofting, who commenced its man- 
ufacture at Islington, near London, and pursued it 
with great profit and success. Formerly iron and 
brass were used, but latterly, steel, silver and gold 
have taken their places. In the ordinary manufac- 
ture, thin plates of metal are introduced into a die, 
and then punched into shape. In Paris, gold thim- 
bles are manufactured to a large extent. Thin sheets 
of sheet-iron are cut into disks of about two inches 
diameter. These, being heated red hot, are struck 
with a punch into a number of holes, gradually in- 
creasing indepth to give them the proper shape. 
The thimble is then trimmed, polished and indented 
around its outer surface with a number of little holes, 
by means ofa small wheel. It is then converted in- 
to steel by the cementation process, tempered, scour- 
ed and brought to a blue color. <A thin sheet of gold 
is then introduced into the interior, and fastened to 
the steel by means of'a polished steel mandrel. Gold 
leaf is then applied to the outside, and attached to it 
by pressure, the edges being fastened in a small 
groove made to receive them. The thimble is then 
ready for use. Those made in this mafiner do not 
wear out, as so many ordinary gold thimbles do, but 
will last for years. The gold coating, if cut away by 
the needles, may be easily replaced, but the steel is 
of an excellent quality, and very durable. 








A LApy’s CostumME.—A Washington paper 
mourns the termination of Mrs. Sprague’s maztinecs 
dansantes. At the last one she wore a magniticent 
robe of purple corded silk; the body, sleeves and 
skirt being trimmed with the most exquisite aud 
costly white lace. A small pointed collar of the same 
lace, and a magnificent head-dress of pearls com- 
pleted her costume. 





A SKATING BALL.—There was a fancy dress en- 
tertainment in the Montreal Skating Park last week, 
with music, masks and decorations, ‘* under the pa- 
tronage of Lady Michel, Lady Sarah Lindsay, and an 
influential lady committee.” ‘The Moutreal papers 
give a list of several hundred costumes used, repre- 
senting all nations and ages. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“HIGH TIDE,” by Caroline B. Le Row. 

“THE StoRM AT SEA,” by Richard Faulkner. 

“ETTIE BLAKE’s DouBt,” by Nell Clifford. 

“THE FACE 1N THE Mirror,” by Amanda M. 
Hale. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“RALPH HUNTINGTON’S TRIAL,” by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. 

“My Wire’s SILK DREss,” by N. P. Darling. 

“CAPTAIN JOHN GILMAN’S COURTSHIP,” by 
Charles Cutterfield. 

“ ARCHIE DUNLAP’S NOAH’S ARK,” by William 
L. WILLIAMS. 

“DEVOTION,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“THREE PicTuREs,” by Nettie. 

“OLD Music,” by James Franklin Fitts. 


AMERICANISMS, 

Tn all countries of much size, where the inhabitants 
speak the same language, it has been observed that 
the various portions are distinguished trom each 
other by peculiarities either in the mode of pronun- 
ciation or of expression. It is, then, not strange that 
in a country like our own such a difference should 
exist between our manner of using our language and 
the standard as it exists in England. Many words 
which are in constant use with us are not known in 
England, and others have entirely different meanings 
in the two countries. These departures from the 
English standard are known as Americanisms. 
Among these are many new words, such as caucus, 
sparse, township; and many which retain here their 
old English meaning, and are not used in the sense 
in which they are now employed in England—for in- 
stance, sick is used by us in the sense of “ill,” while 
the English apply it entirely to sickness at the 
stomach. A few instances of Americanisms, selected 
at random, may be interesting. ‘‘ Creek,” in Ameri- 
ca, means a small river; in England, it means a small 
arm of the sea. ‘Go-ahead ” is of American origin, 
and is used where the English would say “all right.” 
“ Homely,” in America, means ugly, or plain fea- 
tured; in England, pertaining to home, simple, 
unadorned. “Lumber” means trash in England; 
in America, wood used for mechanical purposes. 
“Nightfall” is common in America, but is not used 
in England. Americans say “he lives on a street,” 
“he took passage on a ship,” while the English in 
such cases say “in astreet,” and “‘in a ship.” ‘ Pan- 
taloons ” is used in America for trowsers. ‘Politi- 
cian” in this country means a man who concerns 
himself with the management of a political party, 
and in its present use is somewhat akin to dema- 
gogue, while in England it means a statesman. 
“Posted-up” is an Americanism for “ thoroughly 
conversant with.” We use “quite,” where the Eng- 
lish say ‘“‘very,’? as, “it is quite cold.” Americans 
travel “in the cars,” Englishmen “ by the rail;” the 
former are drawn by a “locomotive,” the latter by 
an “engine.” Englishmen go “sledge-driving,” 
Americans go “sleigh-riding.”” American passen- 
gers purchase a “ticket” in travelling, Englishmen 
are “booked” fur the journey. “ Venison” in the 
United States means deer meat, the English apply it 
to all kinds of wild meat. 








SOCIAL GOSS1P. 

The chief social gossip is the engagement of one of 
Boston’s heiresses, Miss H——. She has been abroad 
three or four years, has seen everybody, and is now 
adorning Washington society. A young Boston law- 
yer recently visited the capital for a few days, and 
came home engaged to her. The nine days’ wonder 
seems to be that she has ‘known him all her life;” 
the greater reason, we should think, why she shonld 
consent to know him intimately during her future 
lif. By the way, the officers of the lately returned 
Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment seem to have 
made sad havoc with the hearts of the “ first fami- 
lies” of Virginia. Why a young lady should refuse 
Wade Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, and consent to 
wed a ‘ mudsill,” Richmond bon-ton can’t see. 

LETTRES8 DE CACHET., 

One of the most convenient as well as one of the 
most grossly abused devices of the despotism of the 
Bourbons in France was the use of lettres de cachet. 
These were simply sealed letters from the king, coun- 
tersigned bya secretary of state. Upon their author- 
ity persons were arrested and imprisoned out of the 
way of trial or appeal. They were originally used, 
under the name of lettres closes, as a means of send- 
ing imperative orders to courts, to delay the course 
of justice in matters where reasons of state rendered 
such a step necessary. Jn the seventeenth century, 
however, they came into the use which has made 
them so famous. They were most common in the 
reign of Louis XV. Any one having influence with 
the king could obtain one. Persons were arrested 
by them upon the most frivolous and shameful pre- 
texts, and imprisoned sometimes for life. Persons of 
high rank frequently used them as a means of grati- 
fying private malice or vengeance. A jealous hus- 
band, having occasion to doubt his wife’s fidelity, 
could easily procure her iniprisonment in this way, 
and thus get rid of her; ora wife, fearing her hus- 
band’s vengeance. might easily remove the danger by 
causing his arrest and imprisonment. A man of in- 
fluence was thus afforded an ample opportunity to 
shield himself from the consequences of his crimes. 








During the reign of Louis XV. the mistress of one of 
his ministers absvlutely sold these letters openly, and 
it was not difficult to procure them from a higher 
source for a moderate sum. When the Bastile was 
destroyed by the people, there were prisoners found 
who had been imprisoned there upon /etires de cachet 
for twenty years, and some who had been rendered 
idiotic by long imprisonment, and unable to tell how 
long they had been there. ; 





TWILIGHT. 

The faint light which occurs in the sky a little be- 
fore sunrise, and also for some time after sunset, we 
call twilight, which is literally doubtful or uncertain 
light. ‘The time of its duration varies according to 
the latitude and the season of the year. The light is 
caused by the reflection of the sun’s rays, when be- 
low the horizon, frum the vapors and minute solid 
particles floating in it. This property of reflection 
P 1 by the at e, is one of the most bene- 
ficial of the whole system of nature. Without it in- 
stantaneous and total darkness would fullow the set- 
ting of the sun, and occur aso when that luminary 
is obscured by clouds, For the same reason the 
darkness would give way suddenly to the most bril- 
liant light at sunrise. As the sun sets to any point 
on the surface of the earth, the atmosphere above 
this point is illuminated by its direct rays, and the 
reflection from this large surface sheds a certain de- 
gree of light over the earth. As the sun sinks lower 
the shadow of the earth grows larger, and darkness 
comes on. On the equator the twilight lasts about 
an hour and twelve minutes. Near the poles, where 
the’sun at noon attains no great height above the 
horizon, it also keeps near it after disappearing at 
night; and if its depression does not exceed eighteen 
degrees, the twilight is continuous until morning. 
This is the case in some parts of Minnesota, where 
the nights are never dark, but only a soft haze pre- 
vails; and in England the twilight continues until 
nine o’clock. 








LATEST STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR.—Ladies 
in Paris now arrange their hair in short crisp curls, 
forming a coronet, and at the back of the head it is 
plaited into a thick tress, and looped up with a silver 
or gold comb, so as to form a sort of helmet. Some- 
times the tress is replaced by a mass of thick smooth 
curls (boucles marteaux), which begin on the top of 
the head, and are arranged in straight lines to the 
neck, looking as if the lady owner had stolen a bit of 
the wig of le grande monarque, and fastened it with 
sundry gold clasps of curious devices over her own 
locks. 





A NOVEL SKATER.—One of the lions of the skating 
season at the New York Central Park is said to have 
been a young man who has lost both legs, but skates 
swiftly and gracefully with a pair of artificial ones. 





CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS.—We are indebted 
to the Hon. Jolin Lynch, of Maine, for valuable pub- 
lic documents. The gentleman is more thoughtful 
than the Massachusetts delegation. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We willsupply 
them at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
mail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 








HE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itis a model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Ziterary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time tu 
porn during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLac, tly its ts are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, l’OETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well caiculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Ciro_e, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-Roow, 
THE WorgKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we, shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the naines of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much cxcellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 








Onecopy one year - - - - - - $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - oe ae ee - 7.50 
Four ‘°* ae - - - - - - 14.00 
Ten... 2 ea ee eee ee ee 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

CHE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU's MoNnTH- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 

6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
SLAG, Union, BALLOU’s MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9.50. 
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Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

G4 Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisners, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) he 
THE CID’S RISING.’ 


BY JAMKS DABNEY, if 
Ve 
“Twas night, and the proud city lay 
Bound fast in slumber's chains, 
Unconscious that the swarthy Moors 
Camped on Tolosa’s plains. 
And the cold moon shone down sadly 
Upon Leon's marble halls, 
When a sound of fearful power 
Went up from out her walls. 


And the silence deep was broken 
By the trumpets stirring peal, 

The neigh of steeds was mingled with 
The ringing clank of steel; 


That night march of the dead. 


And onward swept the mailed array 
To where a royal fane 

Its haughty towérs reared aloft, 
Here halted then the train. 

And the strains of saintly music 
That swelled out on the air, I 
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Told of the solemn chanting Shae habeas a 
Of the holy rite of prayer. pone sales: 
A voice from the mighty army only think of i) 00" 
Spoke at the abbey gate; pall which it v 
"Twas a voice of fearful power, dens With by 
That shook the halls of state. “te tee t 
“Ho! open wide your marble halls, ; 
And on our pleasure wait; hand; hers wa 
The swarthy Moors are up in arms were “immed » 
Against Spain's royal state. my life that 1. " 
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“Say to the mighty king who lies My father sta: . 
Within your halls of gloom, Sens tals to 
That Cid Rodrigo of Bivar 
Hath risen from the tomb; murmur for |: \ 
And with him comes Count Gonzalez, ment, then p'.' 
Who never struck in vain, we were alon 
And bid King Ferdinand arise, I led my ms 
With us to rescue Spain." together. 
The viewless host swept on again, “Can you t 
Through night and darkness damp, totell you?” visu 
With sounds of fearful chivalry “+ Somethin. 
Toward the Moorish camp. “O Ralph! ' 
The morning's sun rose brilliantly, “T though | 
And lit Tolosa’s plain, have lately voce. 5 
But ere it sunk into the west, be candid, a: shee) 
The Moorish host lay slain. esate ex” 
The Cid had burst the bonds of death looks. But v . 
To save his native Spain, surely cann 
Then laid him down in the cold tomb, “0 Ralph! 
No more to rise again. why do you 
For he who once had fought so well “3¢ ts abou: 
For honor, home and hearth, at ttle thin: 
Could not resist his country’s call, ME... +. 
Though lying still in death. : sea. 
* See Southey's Chronicle of the Cid, p. 352. “Don't spun hs 
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iring the reign of Louis XV. the mistress of one of 


‘ ministers absolutely sold these letters openly, and 
was not difficult to procure them from a higher 
irce for a moderate sum. When the Bastile was 

' stroyed by the people, there were prisoners found 
10 had been imprisoned there upon /etires de cachet 

* twenty years, and some who had been rendered 
iotic by long imprisonment, and unable to tell how 
‘ng they had been there. ; 


TWILIGHT. 

The faint light which occurs in the sky a little be- 
re sunrise, and also for some time after sunset, we 
Al twilight, which is literally doubtful or uncertain 
tht. The time of its duration varies according to 
e latitude and the season of the year. ‘The light is 
used by the reflection of the sun’s Trays, when be- 
‘wthe horizon, from the vapors and minute solid 
ticles floating in it. This property of reflection 
1 by the atmosphere, is one of the most bene- 

..cial of the whole system of nature. Without it in- 
antaneous and total darkness would fullow the set- 
ug of the sun, and occur aiso when that luminary 
obscured by clouds. For the same reason the 
urkness would give way suddenly to the most bril- 
ant light at sunrise. As the sun sets to any point 
a the surface of the earth, the atmosphere above 
is point is illuminated by its direct rays, and the 
eflection from this large surface sheds a certain de- 
, -*ee of light over the earth. As the sun sinks lower 
ae shadow of the earth grows larger, and darkness 
mes on. On the equator the twilight lasts about 
, ‘hour and twelve minutes. Near the poles, where 
‘e’sun at noon attains no great height above the 
srizon, it also keeps near it after disappearing at 
ight; and if its depression does not exceed eighteen 
egrees, the twilight is continuous until morning. 
his is the case in some parts of Minnesota, where 
.e nights are never dark, but only a soft haze pre- 
ils; and in England the twilight continues until 
ine o’clock, 








LATEST STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR.—Ladies 
Paris now arrange their hair in short crisp curls, 
rming a coronet, and at the back of the head it is 
‘aited into a thick tress, and looped up with a silver 
“¢ gold comb, so as to form a sort of helmet. Some- 
| .tmes the tress is replaced by a mass of thick smooth 
urls (boucles marteaux), which begin on the top of 
1e head, and are arranged in straight lines to the 
eck, looking as if the lady owner had stolen a bit of 
ue wig of le grande monarque, and fastened it with 
= gold clasps of curious devices over her own 
cks. 





A NOVEL SKATER.—One of the lions of the skating 
agon at the New York Central Park is said to have 
“ven a young man who has lost both legs, but skates 
: wiftly and gracefully with a pair of artificial ones. 








CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS.—We are indebted 

‘» the Hon. John Lynch, of Maine, for valuable pub- 
c documents. The gentleman is more thoughtful 
1an the Massachusetts delegation. 





(af SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
‘anufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
‘ill be found a great convenience by those who see 
& to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
ery durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
nd clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
ich number is put in, one hasa handy book, all 
sadly to open to any page desired. We will supply 
auem at this office for 1.00 each, or send them by 
\ail, post paid, upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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THE CID’S RISING.* 


BY JAMES DABNEY, 


‘Twas night, and the proud city lay 
Bound fast in slumber's chains, 

Unconscious that the swarthy Moors 
Camped on Tolosa's plains. 

And the cold moon shone down sadly 
Upon Leon's marble halls, 

When a sound of fearful power 
Went up from out her walls. 


And the silence deep was broken 
By the trumpet’s stirring peal, 

The neigh of steeds was mingled with 
The ringing clank of steel; 

And the heavy pavement echoed 
With many a warrior's tread: 

In truth it was a fearful Sound, 
That night march of the dead. 


And onward swept the mailed array 
To where a royal fane 

Its haughty towérs reared aloft, 
Here halted then the train. 

And the strains of saintly music 
That swelled out on the air, 

Told of the solemn chanting 
Of the holy rite of prayer. 


A voice from the mighty army 
Spoke at the abbey gate; 

"Twas a voice of fearful power, 
That shook the halls of state. 
“Ho! open wide your marble halls, 

And on our pleasure wait; 
The swarthy Moors are up in arms 
Against Spain's royal state. 


“Say to the mighty king who lies 

Within your halls of gloom, 

That Cid Rodrigo of Bivar 
Hath risen from the tomb; 

And with him comes Count Gonzalez, 
Who never struck in vain, 

And bid King Ferdinand arise, 
With us to rescue Spain." 


The viewless host swept on again, 
Through night and darkness damp, 
With sounds of fearful chivalry 
Toward the Moorish camp. 
The morning's sun rose brilliantly, 
And lit Tolosa’s plain, 
But ere it sunk into the west, 
The Moorish host lay slain. 8 


The Cid had burst the bonds of death 


To save his native Spain, 


Then laid him down in the cold tomb, 


No more to rise again. 


For he who once had fought so well 


For honor, home and hearth, 


Could not resist his country’s call, 


Though lying still in death. 


* See Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid, p. 352. 
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Ralph Huntington's Trial. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIRST SUSPICION. 


proof in either. 


“Don't, Hal, don’t!” cried my mother, flinging 


Bee you look so—I can’t hear you say that—to our boy 
—our boy, Hal. You promised me you would be 


n the Clerk's Officcof 





HAT time it was when I re- 
turned I don’tknow. Both 
my father and mother were 
yet up. At the first glance 
Isaw that something had 
gone amiss. There was a 
dark look on my father’s 
face which, from having 
seen so seldom, and so terri- 
bly, I had learned to fear. 
My mother’s voice and face 
were both sad and anxious. 
There was nothing like re- 


“Well!” said my father, 
sternly. Then he got up 
and walked to the mantel- 
Piece, leaning against it heavily. 

“You are up late for you, are you not?” I asked, 
with as even & voice as I could command. 

“ Yes sir—with a purpose.” My father brought his 
brows together. 

“Don’t be too harsh, Hal.” 
mother’s lips trembled so that she could hardly speak. 

“Why, what is the matter? What have I done? 
Tam conscious of nothing save the happiness I have 
enjoyed in the company of Rose to-night.” 

“ Trifler!” cried my father, sternly. 

“Sir!” I turned rapidly—my eyes, wy cheeks felt 
on fire. ‘Do you accuse me of trifling—” 

“Don’t talk too fast,” he interrupted me, coldly. 
“Thaven’t put my accusation into form yet. On 
your way you met Lettice—don’t speak yet, sir; I—” 

“T will speak. I neither met nor thought of the 
girl.” My cheeks burned more hotly than ever. 

“Ralph Huntington!” cried my father, and his 
tones were absolutely awful, ‘must I tell you— 


And I saw that my 


herself from her seat into his arms. ‘1 can’t bear to 


calm—you have only heard one side of the story yet. 
If you love me, Hal, don’t give way to ill feeling. 
You never spoke harshly to him before in your life, 
never.” 

Well, well—wife—I'll—I'll moderate my tones— 
but this touches my honor—I can’t be calm as I might 
under any ordinary outbreak. Boy, I have tried to 
teach you from your infancy to be good and virtuous.” 
“And I have not done dishonor to your teachings, 
sir,” I said, proudly. 

“And now to hear—to hear this—” His voice trem- 
bled. ‘So innocent, so manly! Either you are the 
devil, Ralph Huntington, or you can clear yourself 
from this charge.” 

«“ What charge, in Heaven’s name? I have heard 
none. Be kind enough, sir, to put an end to this 
suspense.” 

“ Let me tell him, Hal, O, let me tell him! If one 
woman can speak of such things, another can, surely. 
Let me tell him, for you are not quite your calm, rea- 
soning self.” 

My mother had come towards me. I saw that she 
was ghastly pale. As for me, I was more shaken than 
I dared to confess. Innocent asI felt of all evil in 
thought or intention, there seemed some silent and 
terrible evil presence standing at my elbow. I can 
only think of it now as a woful image, holding a heavy 
pall which it was presently to throw over me, and 
from which by no efforts could I free myself. 

“Let me tell you, Ralph.” She had taken my 
hand; hers was as cold as ice. Her beautiful eyes 
were dimmed with weeping. It was the first time in 
my life that I had seen her thus affected by any bitter 
sorrow. Involuntarily 1 threw my arms about her. 
My father started forward, angrily. 

“Let me tell him, Ralph,” was all my mother could 
murmur for tears. My father considered for a mo- 
ment, then put on his hat and left the room. Thus 
we were alone. 

I led my mother to the old settle, and we sat down 
together. 

“Can you think—do you dream of what Iam going 
to tell you?” she feebly murmured. 

“¢ Something about Lettice,” I said, quietly. 

“QO Ralph!” She started back as if stung. 

“JT thought of that,” was my reply, “because I 
have lately noticed a change in the girl. She used to 
be candid, and open-hearted. Now she is pale and 
trembles, and creeps about, and gives me strange 
looks. But what I have to do with the matter I 
surely cannot guess.” 

*O Ralph! Ralph! but now your tace was white— 
why do you change color so?” 

“It is absurd, mother, I knowit is. I always blush 
at little things, like any girl. I happened to think— 
to think—well, no matter. You are along time com- 
ing to the accusation, pretty mother.” 


know.” 
* Of course I know that, mother.” 
“And you are he!” | 
“ Well?” 


gaze—“ we have heard such tidings! 1t would kill 


believe you innocent!” 

murder?” I cried, almost losing patience. . 
you left here?” 

said.” 

in.” 


“Who, mother? Lettice?” 
Do you guess so quickly, boy?” 


haps I should say on her part.” 
My mother was silent for a few moments. 


seemed to be fainting.” 
“ But, great heavens!” I cried— 


stopped her, poor girl!” 
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can say that—Rose who worshipshim!’ We both ran 
towards her, too much astonished to speak, for she 
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* Love—the devil!” I cried, scorn in my voice and 
gesture. ‘“ Why, mother, the girl is stark, staring 
mad! She’sa maniac as true as there’s a God in 
heaven. Love Lettice Hadtey! persecute her! I’m 
ashamed of you, mother, if you believed her idle rav- 
ings for a moment against the son who bas loved and 
honored you too sincerely to trifle with the happiness 
of the humblest woman living.” 

My mother stood before me, regarding me with 
mournful eyes. Her face suddenly lighted up. 

“JT didn’t believe her, Ralph, in my very inmost 
soul I did not believe her; but your father had been 
listening while she was saying this, and Hal, dear 
and honored as he is, can be unreasonable. All men 
condemn each other quicker than women will con- 
demn them, I suppose. He grew quite white with 
anger, and he questioned and cross-questioned poor 
Lettice, till she came near faiuting again. Then she 
talked more coherently. She seems to think you 
have been trifling with her for a long time, that you 
have waylaid her at unseasonable hours, sending 
messages that you wished to see her to give some word 
to Miss Rose, begging her to meet youin out of the 
way places, in the walks, sometimes after you have 
spent the whole of a long evening with Miss Rose.” 
“What does it mean? What an unconscionable 
scoundrel she must think me, if—but there can be no 
if. Inever met her in this way. I never spoke a 
word of love, faugh! to her in my life, never! Lhave 
joked with her as [ would with any girl I had known 
from my babyhood; but I never met her by appoint- 
ment in my life, so help me—” 

‘Hush! hush!”? my mother’s voice sounded shrill, 
“don’t take any needless oath. I believe you. We 
have only to wait patiently for the solution of this 
mystery. Iamso troubled about it,—the singular 
hallucination of this girl, I mean. She seems right 
enough in all other matters; she is sane on every 
other topic.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
ANTICIPATED TROUBLE. 


My father came in, still angry and heated, I could 
see that. The words of a suffering woman had been 
gospel-true to him. 

“‘ Well!” he said, and stopped half way to a seat, 
“had he any excuse to offer for the dastardly deed? 
Winning a poor girl’s love for his sport! It’s hard to 
believe of a son of mine.” : 

I was about to answer in a rage, but my mother 
stopped me. 

‘“ Hal,” she exclaimed, “‘ you have said too much. 
Don’t—” 

“What! you’ve not told him then, that the miser- 
able creature confessed her weakness, confessed that 
she loved him—that he had tempted her—that—”’ 
*O don’t, Hal!” almost shrieked my mother, and 
again she threw herself into his arms. 

**My love, we must face this thing; we must tell 


** Don’t speak in that light tone, Ralph, don’t! It | the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
hurts me. There is but one Ralph Huntington, you | —ay, and bear what comes, bear what comes!” 


He had spoken in a milder voice; my mother’s dis- 
tress had moved him. As for me, I was at my wit’s 
end. What to say, what evidence of my.complete in- 
nocence to bring, I could not think. My soul was in 


“O Ralph!”—my mother gave another long, sad | a tumult. Somé unknown horror possessed it. I 


trembled inwardly. .So then it was true that poor 


me, Ralph, if 1 believed it fora moment! ButIcan- | Lettice loved me. That was the meaning of the sud- 
not, looking into your dear face, 1 cannot. I must | den starts, the often shudders, the growing pale and 


red by turns—this accusation! Wretched woman! 


‘In Heaven’s name, do they say I have committed | Already it had occurred to me that she was so carried 


away by her foolish, almost guilty passion, that she 


“ Listen, Ralph. You may remember at what hour | had planned this miserable attack, deliberately accus- 


ing me of what in her very soul she knew to be utter- 


“Surely, at a little past six. That’s what the clock | ly, entirely false. Yet this wasso unlike the good, 


truthful Lettice I had always known. But what 


“1t was a quarter past seven when she came flying | might not the girl have confessed, as my father called 


it? My blood grewcold. Suppose her tainted in ever 
so faint a degree with insanity, what havoc might she 
not make of my happiness? And Rose, innocent, 


“T know it is concerning Lettice, mother—or at | loving, beautiful Rose; she, too, might be made to 
least I feel a consciousness that it must be—I hardly | suffer. What to do and say Iknewnot. I was at my 
know why I should, except that there have been so | wit’s end. 
many dark hints and looks, or strange actions, per- “ Father,” I said, ‘‘ you have never before doubted 


my word. Why should you now?” 
“Then what does it mean? She told her story 


“ Ralph, your father went out soon after you did, | straight enough.” 
but presently came in. You had been gone perhaps 
an hour, when, as we were both sitting here, the door 
burst open, and Lettice, pale, frightened and exhaust- 
ed, almost threw herself in. She fell on a chair over 
there. Your father and myself both sprang up, ter- 
rified. ‘Mr. Huntington! Mrs. Huntington!’ she 
cried, wildly, ‘I must tell you that I will not have | them, if she wants to separate Rose.and I.” 
him persecute me so. Does he know what a poor,| ‘“ Butshe was always a good, truthful girl. Ihave 
weak thing Iam? Does he torture me because he liked Lettice from her childhood.” 
thinks—because he thinks—O, it is too bad—cruel to 
me—unjust to Rose—Rose who worships him; yes, 1 | balance,” I said. ‘‘ If she has allowed herself wicked- 
ly to covet that which is forbidden, the devil has 
entered in, and she acts in obedience to his wicked 


will. The whole thing, however, is a mystery.” 


ccrtainly refuse fo let Rose see me at all. He might 
suddenly leave the country. 


*“‘It means one of two things; either the woman is 
crazy, or, misguided by passion, she is determined to 
make her claim on one who never dreamed of ap- 
proaching her in any other than a spirit of pure 
friendliness. I think, however, she will have to do 
something more than concoct lies and then swear to 


“ Sometimes the mind is suddenly shocked from its 


“Then you did not meet her to-night, on your way 

“Stop! hear me out!” said my mother. “I went | to Windles?” 
towards her, and caught her from falling. Poor child! 
I never saw such a change inanyone. Thecolorhad | emn than this denial.” 
died wholly out of her cheeks, and her eyes seemed 
lifted despairingly. ‘ Lettice,’ I said, ‘ you are surely 
beside yourself, child. Of what do you accuse my | know—” 
boy? Inever knew him todo a dishonorable act.’ 
‘Nor I, befure—he came home this time,’ said Let- 
tice, faintly. ‘But he has taken advantage of me. 
O, indeed he has, and that cruelly; for I have no 
parents, no home of my own; Lam poor and humble, 
and he can’t love me as he says—he’—and her sobs 


“T surely did not; my oath could not be more sol- 


* Well,” my father drew a long breath, “ we must 
leave it for time to decide; but if Windle hears it, you 


My heart stood still. The old man had not grown 
tolerant with age, and he was infirm and suffering. 
if he heard of it, if Lettice, his favorite servant, 
should tell him her story, and make it sound so plau- 
sible as to deceive a clear, cool head like my father’s, 
what sort of an effect would it have on him? He 


“ What can we do to the girl to buy her silence?” 

I cried, in the first overwhelming fear. 

“Buy! buy!” cried my father. “I would buy no 

man’s silence, or woman’s either. She must be made 

to tell the truth. You must be faced with her; she 

shall then tell everything that she has to tell against 

your integrity of purpose, and you must stand or fall 

by the verdict of justice.” 

‘Madness!’ I cried. “ Did you not, sir, come near 
losing your own life by the imputation that was cast 
upon you? Were you not—an innocent man—called 

a murderer?” 

My father turned as pale as any corpse. 

“I dislike to bring that matter wo your recol- 
lection—” 

“ Never mind, boy, never mind; we wont speak of 
it. I believe you, and can trust you, ofcourse. You 
have never willfully deceived me, that I can most 
truly declare. But something must be done with 
this poor girl. That which she showed to-night was 
no simulation, but real, deep, unfeighed distress. She 
is doubtless laboring under a hallucination. I pity 
the poor creature most sincerely.” 

“Tt would seem as if Rose must have noticed the 
alteration in her maid,” said my mother, when we 
two were talking it over in my own room. My moth- 
er had followed me thither, and sat where the soft 
moonbeams threw a halo of almost divine splendor 
over her dear face and figure. 

‘IT think she has, mother,” I said, thoughtfully, 
mentally recurring to the time she stood with me 
upon the steps at the great house, when 1 knew she 
as readily as my mother, afterward, saw me change 
color. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STROLL AT MIDNIGHT. 


‘‘SHE said it seemed to her that all the servants 
acted strangely of late, and I have observed it my- 
self,” I said, taking a seat at my mother’s feet. 
“Then Lettice has spread this horrible story, I 
fear.” 

“No, no, mother; don’t hint at such a possibility.” 
And I felt myself shudder. “If they are making it 
common talk, it can’t be long before it gets to the 
ears of Rose or her parents. Mother, what’s to be 
done about it? I do feel seriously alarmed.” 

My mother sat looking out thoughtfully. All at 
once she started. 

“See, my boy, is that not the figure of a woman? 
Look beyond the two oaks; you will notice the out- 
lines on one side. Yes, itis. Isaw her move from 
one tree to the other. She seems to be watching for 
some one.” 

** Can it be Lettice, mother?” 

“ Why should she walk there, Ralph, at this hour? 
An unprotected woman would be best oft at home.” 

“ There she goes, swiftly towards the house,”’ cried 
my mother. 

The woman was almost running now. This was 
strange; nothing of that kind had ever been seen be- 
fore on the Windle grounds. If it was Lettice she 
must be crazy to give way to such freaks. 

‘It would be easy jumping out here and following 
her,” [ cried. 

“No, no,” my mother recoiled; “have nothing 
whatever to do with it. God shields the innocent. 
But O, my boy! it seems to me we have all been too 
happy of late. Sometimes I think it cannot last.” 

“ What! you, too, have forebodings?” I asked. 

“Why?” My mother’s clear eyes were fastened 
upon mine. 


late—pshaw ! don’t let it trouble you, mother. What 
harm can come, even of this foolish slander? I am 
not afraid of it. As you say, God shields the inno- 
cent. We must have more faith in Him, mother.” 
“Twill try to.” I saw that her eyes were dim with 
tears, and indeed my own eyes felt uncomfortably 
moist. I could not shake oii that cloudy, unpleasant 
sensation of something that had happened, or was 
going to happen, after my mother had leftme. I felt 
as if there was a presence in the room that I should 
not care to mect. Something that was continually 
thinking or plotting about iue. I stood at the win- 
dow for a long time looking out, now upon the wan- 
ing moonlight. The grounds were not so sharply 
detined as they had beenan hour ago. The soft, sweet 
light of the blessed moon had drawn up all the spark- 
ling arrow-tips that bad been lodged in the dark foli- 
age of the trees. Things began to take on uncertain 
shapes, shadows to waver to and fro with less light 
between them and the objects they tremulously de- 
fined. There were but few lights in the upper win- 


a mile off. 

I seemed to have lived an age in the short evening 
so crowded with events. 1 pictured to myself the 
grief and astonishment of Rose, if Lettice should go 
to her with her strange, unreal story. Lettice could 
so work upon her gentle heart—she was all sympathy 
for the suffering. At all events, 1 hoped Lettice in 
her madness would spare her to-night. In all proba- 
bility Rose would have gone to bed. 

I heard my father walking to and fro in the neat 
room. He must have been shaken indeed to be thus 
unstrung, for he was a good sleeper, and generally in 
bed by a primitive hour. 

How to meet this altogether unlooked-for trial I did 
not know. I tried to recall the times I had met Let- 
tice, and when I first began to notice these strange 
symptoms. She had never been reserved with me 








might shoot me, in his reckless madness; he would 


before I left for college, aud 1 was well grown then. 
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To be sure I had often laughed and jested, promising 
to bring her home a beau. She was a remarkably 
fine-looking girl, and very well bred. No stranger 
would have taken her for a menial, and in former 
days she had been more like a valued friend to both 
Rose and myself. After I came from college I re- 
membered she had been somewhat more reserved, but 
still seemed to consider me a friend. I noticed that 
my foolish little compliments made her blush, and 
that she did not retort as formerly, with merry jest- 
ing. When she began to come with my mother, then 
her demeanor was very much altered, then she be- 
came shy—frightened, 1 sometimes thought—and 
more than once I caught her stealing furtive glances 
at me. I had given her three or four pretty presents, 
but these she received as if under constraint, scarce- 
ly thanking me, and immediately leaving the room. 
What did it mean? The more I puzzled and per- 
plexed my brains, the more hopelessly bewildered I 
grew. Her bearing had seemed to say sometimes, 
“T will keep dark, or keep the secret, for your sake.” 
At least that was the way I interpreted it now. 

And what if some sudden cloud should overspread 
the heaven of our happiness—Rosé and I, engaged | 
lovers as we were? 

But could such a thing be possible? Had not those 
been the same to me, those last few hours. No! by 
all the lightnings in the universe, no! There had 
been a something different in her manner. I saw it 
now. When had she ever called in a third person 
before? There had been company in the house— 
relatives, too—and she had not wished any other 
presence than mine. The cold perspiration started 
from every pore. Trouble was coming then; I was 
sure of it. Her mother, a foolish, proud, pettish wo- 
man, had never liked me, even after she found that I 
was heir to a fortune. I seldom saw her. I knew 
that she was averse to the marriage, because my 
father had been her husband’s gardener. Was this 
thing a plot to which Lettice had lent herself? I could 
not think it of the always true, frank-spoken girl. 
And yet finer minds than hers had been, before now, 
tempted to duplicity. And her love for me, if indeed 
there was anything in that part of her confession, 
had impelled her to take some sort of revenge. .I 
looked at the matter in every light I could think of. 
My father had ceased his monotonous walk; I could 
no longer hear voices. I threw myself down on the 
small couch that stood near my window, thinking to 
compose myself previous to retiring for the night, but 
before I knew it, I ha‘ fallen asleep. 

Visions of horror passed before my eyes in that 
world whither my dreams carried me. I was'in 
every imaginable trouble. On sea, striving to save 
Rose in the midst of storm-tossed billows; looking 
down frightful precipices, where it seemed as if she 
lay at the bottom, crushed out of all shape; then in 
stifled rooms, where the flames lapped red tongues 
through every crack and crevice, and no help near; 
finally, we stood near the Blackmere pool, and with 
a singular movement Rose lifted up her hands, look- 
ed at me with eyes whose expression I can never for- 
get, and cried, in an awful voice: 

‘Murder, murder, murder!” 

I sprang to my feet. Was it an illusion still? Or 
did I hear that most awful of all cries on the stillness 
of the midnight air? It was horribly quiet as I grop- 
ed my way about the room; a stifled kind of a quiet, 
unnatural, and that excited me almost to fear, though 
Iam no coward. It seemed a long time before I found 
the matches, and then a longer before I could ignite 
one. Either my band was nerveless, or the damp at- 
mosphere had very much affected the phosphorus, 
During that interval of suspense, that terrified cry 
haunted me. Itseemed to be Rose, always Rose. 
Could it be that any danger threatened my darling? 
My bands began to shake; I was for the first time in 
my life, almost helpless through nervousness. I had 
often laughed at my mother in her description of 
this disease, for disease it must become ultimately, in 
some temperaments. 

At last I had alight—looked round my room. Noth- 
ing had been disturbed, nobody was there. I tancied 
I heard movements iu the next chamber, but after a 
few listening moments, al! was still. What next to 
do? Tolie down and sleep was simply impossible. 
That cry and thoughts of Rose troubled me. Had I 
dreamed it, or had the awful voice wakened me trom 
sleep? Howcould I tell! And then my furebodings 
about Rose took full possession of me. To rest was 
utterly impossible. A half insane desire possessed me 
to go up to the great house and see, as far as I could 
judge by outward appearances, if everything was safe. 
I bad dreamed of fire; it might be that 1 was thus 
warned of danger. I placed my light safely, and 
sprang from my window. It was only a few feet to 
a lower L, and the spring from thence to the ground 
was easily accomplished. 

Hardly sooner attempted, than done. The night 
was dark now; still, not so dark as the surrounding 
objects, and the narrow path that led into the main 
avenue could be seen with more or less distinctness. 





CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNPLEASANT MEETING. 


I FELT yet like one in adream. So vivid had been 
the impressions of danger which haunted me, and in 
connection with me, my darling, sweet Rose. My 
heart beat with apprehension. There might be some 
cause for my frightful dreams; the house might be 
on fire, though no flame shone as yet. I thought 
once there was a singular brightness in the direction 
of the stables, and quickened my steps. I knew by 
the increasing narrowness of the path, that I was 








nearing the puol, and in the midst of all my fears, 
calculated with precision how many steps I should 
take to come opposite it. Suddenly I heard hurried 
breaths, wild, frightened pantings. What could it 
be? Ifone of the savage watch-dogs was free of his 
chain, my life was not worth much. I felt for my 
clasp-knife, and opened it, determined to defend my- 
self against the dangerous beast. The panting in- 
creased; another moment, and some one had me 
down; I fell, my knife leaping from my hand. The 
blow had stunned me a little, but I knew immediate- 
ly that the flying intruder was a man. I lifted my- 
selfin the darkness, gathered my thoughts, and lis- 
tened intently. The man was far enough from me 
by this time; I could still hear his faintly fleet foot- 
steps. Who could he be, thus running as for life? 
What had he been doing in the grounds at this 
hour? Was some one ill at the house? Was Rose 
worse, and had they despatched one of the servants 
for the doctor? It was the nearest way to the heart 
of the town, through our more humble walks. But 
then there were horses always ready, and in a case of 
life and death, Mr. Windle would never have sent off 
aservant on foot. I stretched my hand about for 
my knife, which was a very valuable one my father 
had given mo, but I could not find it. I knew I was 
very near Blackmere pool, and the knife might have 
been thrown in there by the force of the fall, for I 
came down heavily. I raised myself on my hands 
and knees, and went forward, still searching, but 
could not lay my hand on the knife. Presently the 
ground felt very wet among the roots, asI was fum- 
bling here and there, unwilling to give up the search. 
I thought at the moment it was very strange, and 
then threw out my hand to find a dry spot, and so 
wipe my fingers on the grass. As I lifted myself, I 
took out my pocket-handkerchief to finish the process 
of drying, and then stopped to think for a moment. 
What had sent me out at this hour? Merely a tool- 
ish dream, which was the result of intense excite- 
ment, and the pressure of trouble on my mind. All 
was stillnow. The light in the direction of the sta- 
bles had died away, or had never existed. The wind 
blew soft and cool from the west; what need of my 
continuing my progress towards the house? The 
man I had met was probably an unsuccessful pilferer ; 
perhaps he had been stealing fruit, or had poisoned 
the watch-dogs, whose vicious tempers were well 
known. Still moving on, and on, as I conjectured, 
I would at all events have the satisfaction of looking 
at the house, at the particular window where my love 
had smiled on me so often. It might please her to 
know that sometimes I watched there. Her head- 
ache might have driven sleep away, and she might 
be up. I gratified myself with a thousand foolish 
fancies, and was soon far enough away from the vi- 
cinity of the pool where 1 had fallen. Occasionally I 
felt a chill; it did not seem to be caused by the cold, 
for the night was mild, though my clothes, white 
linen and camlet, were not quite a protection against 
even that soft night air. 

I had reached the house. All was dark; no light 
at any window. I walked back and forth a few mo- 
ments, childishly happy that I was so near Rose, and 
she unconscious of it, when I heard footsteps again. 
A man came from the servants’ side of the house, 
bearing a lantern, in which a bit of wax candle was 
dimly burning. I knew him; it was Gordon, one of 
the hands who had care of the horses. 

“Ah, Gordon! that you?” I said. 

He seemed surprised, winking and blinking as he 
was. 

“Ay, Mr. Huntington, it’s I. Jones waked me, 
saying as there was uncommon noises about, and as 
Jiuny Bates was sick to-day, I thought ’twould be no 
harm to give heralook. Mr. Grinder thinks more 
o’ her than all the rest o’ the horses put together. 
But if Jones fooled me, l’ll give hima blessing. You 
are up late, Mr. Raiph.” 

*“ Yes, I couldn’t sleep, and I thought I’d take a 
turn. To tell you the truth, I saw a light off here, 
and thought maybe you might be a-fire.” 

“*I reckon there’s no danger o’ that,” he said, and 
turned to the stable. 

“T met a fellow, skulking round. I called after 
him; he was running at a pyetty hard pace down by 
the pool. Been stealing fruit, 1 guess.” 

“By dings! I'd like to have caught him!” he 
cried, stopping short. ‘*One of our Bartlett’s been 
stripped clean. I'd like mighty well to have caught 
him at it. Well, good-nizit, Mr. Ralph.” 

‘*Good morning rather,” I answered, hearing some 
distant clock strike three. I took a turn round the 
house, to satisfy myself thoroughly that there was 


notbing to fret about, and then Icisurely moved back * 


on my homeward way, loitering much in the same 
manner as usual; for when anything occupied my 
mind, I was always slow of motion. Thinking never 
yet accelerated my speed, as it does in some persons. 

My window was gained, and noiselessly, as I 
thought, I slipped into my room. The candle had 
gone out, but I was now too thoroughly wearied to 
light it. 1 undressed hastily, and tumbled into bed. 
Still followed by unpleasant visions, my mother, I 
thought, came to my bedside, dressed all in white, 
holding a dim light, and there stood weeping and 
praying over me. LIasked her why she was troubled. 

“O my child! the avengers of blood are on your 
track,” she moaned. At which I seemed to tremble 
and shiver in my sleep. 

In the morning I felt feverish and thirsty. That 
disagreeable, haunting sensation that follows after 
any unhappy occurrence, affected me unpleasantly, 
even before I fully realized what had taken place. 
It was past my usual hour for rising, and I tried by 
my haste toredeem thetime. As I was plunging my 





hands into the wash-basin, a sight for which I was 
not prepared struck me with horror; my hands were 
covered in streaks and spots with blood. I never 
shall forget the sensation with which I stood spell- 
bound, rooted to the spot, and gazed upon it. Then 
I had cut myself with my knife on falling. But no, 
there was no wound, not the slightest mark of even 
anabrasion. My nose had bled then ; it must have bled. 
I examined my shirt, my nostrils; no trace of the 
vital fluid there. Then all at once the vicinity 
of that black pool came up before me, and the sur- 
prise I experienced at finding the ground wet. My 
handkerchief! I caught at the thin camlet dress- 
coat, hanging over the chair, and pulled the hand- 
kerchief from the pocket. Gracious Providence! that 
too, was covered with blood, in great spots and 
blotches. My strength seemed to leave me for a mo- 
ment. What did it mean? whatcould it mean? The 
blood was certainly not mine; whose then? A weak- 
ness, almost a faintness, came over me, with the 
reccollection of that voice, which, perhaps, had not 
been, after all, adream; that shrill, suffering cry of 
murder, 

I trembled as I dressed myself, throwing the clothes 
I had worn but yesterday in a heap by the side of the 
bed, and putting on fresh garments. I was in a 
strange state of restlessness, not knowing whether to 
speak of the matter to my mother, or not. The 
breakfast bell rang before I was ready to go down. 

“We are all late this morning,” my father said, 
moodily; as for my mother, she either could not or 
would not meet my eye. 1 had always before this 
kissed her on coming down stairs; this morning I 
somehow felt an aversion to meeting her; I could not 
tell why. Her face, too, had lost all its sweetness of 
expression, and looked haggard, almost old. 

“You are not well, mother,” I said at last, as she 
handed me my coffee. 

“No; I have passed a sleepless night,” with a 
strange, despairing glance at me, that went to my 
heart as if 1 had been the veriest criminal. 

There was little said at the table: My father was 
unusually moody, almostirritable. It was a glorious 
morning; I remember to this hour how sweetly the 
birds sang, and how I thought to myself, we ought all 
of us to be happier than we are in this bright, beau- 
tiful day. And still some unaccountable oppression 
weighed me down. 

I took my hat to go out; walked as far as the out- 
er door, but something in the fair, clear beauty of the 
sky seemed to smite me. I ought not to be happy; 
I ought not to rejoice. There was something wrong; 
something miserably, awfully wrong, and some way 
I had been instrumental in bringing it about—yet 
how? Poor Lettice haunted me. 1 thought of her 
wandering over the grounds like an uneasy spirit; I 
thought of her suffering under her strange hallucina- 
tion, and pitied her. I contrasted her probable feel- 
ings with my own. If Rose loved me not, then should 
I be of all men the most miserable. But then if she 
had lied, if inclination, and envy, and jealousy had 
got the better of her womanliness; if she had gone to 
Rose—O! if she had gone to Rose with this same story 
—gone to her in pretended anguish and tears, and 
pale cheeks and wan eyes! My blood ran cold. 

And now I had to endure an added misery. I was 
sitting with the paper in my hand, which my father 
had relinquished tome. My mother was moving in 
her usual way—no, of in her usual way, for the little 
snatches of song, the loving question, the merry 
laugh, were wanting, and she went silently from point 
to point. Yet, though her tongue was mute, I felt 
that she questioned me. Ah! questioned and doubt- 
ed. I felt that her eyes were upon me, with the quick, 
stealthy glances that had so annoyed me in Lettice. 
However I shifted the paper, I knew that they pierc- 
ed through it, these eager, unhappy, doubting eyes. 
It angered me at last, though I would say nothing. 
I dashed down the paper, but so vivlently that she 
started, and turned pale. I would not even look her 
way, but taking my hat, again sauntered to the door. 

My father was coming forward. 

“ Ralph, where’s your knife?” he asked. 

Did the evil ene put it into his head to ask that 
question? I had totally forgotten about my knife. 

“T—I lost it,”” was my reply. “I was just on the 
point of going to look for it.” 

* Lost it?” 

“ Yes—I—dropped it up by the pool—it was dark— 
and—I—thought I would leave it till morning. Did 
you want it fur anything particular?” 

“Only to get your initials engraved,” he answered. 
“My father’s and mine are on it, and I thought as I 
was going down to Voorsts, I’d see to it. Butin 
heaven’s name, find it. Ralph, it is an heirloom, you 
know, and of costly workmanship. Yon will certain- 
ly find it.” 

“O, there’s no doubt! only—I hope it didu’t get 
in the pool. Still, if it did, I can find it, after some 
trouble. I think I’ll go look, now.” 


CHAPTER X. 
FOUND IN THE POOL. 


“WHat’s that?” cried my father, as the hum of 

ed voices led on the air, five or six speak- 

ing at once. Presently coming round a bend in the 
walk, a strange group appeared. 

My very heart stood still fur a moment. 
it would never beat again. 

Something swayed between two tall men, sume- 
thing like a human body, the end of a bright shaw] 
trailing in the dust. The group grew silent, seeing 
my father and me. I felt like one in a nightmare. 
Something whispered to my startled consciousness, 





I fancied 


that that dead or dying thing, that burden Swaying 
from side to side, the scarlet shawl following its every 
motion, was poor, poor Lettice. I know not why, but 
every part of my frame seemed imbued with the im- 
pression. 

“ What's that, boys? what’s the matter?” cried 
my father, in a changed voice. 

‘It’s summat we found up here,” replied old Eng- 
lish George the coachman. ‘“ ’T'were easier to bring it 
to the cottage, master bein’ sick, and Miss Rose not 
over well.” 

“Good God! what does it mean, boys!” cried my 
father again, more horrified. 

My mother came to the door. A low, wild cry of 
anguish escaped her lips. 

“ Put it on the bench outside here, men,” my fath- 
er said, turning to forbid my mother the sight. 

“If you please, I think there’s life there still,” 
muttered old English George. “ The body’s not cold, 
missus,” appealing to my mother. 

‘* Bring it in then—on the lounge over there. Who 
has been for the doctor, anybody?” 

They had not thought of that. Now one of them 
set off at great speed. : 

My mother possessed courage, but I had never seen 
her so ghastly, so deathly. 

“To think they should bring her here of all places, 
O my God!” she moaned. 

I stood outside, almost incapable of motion. A 
sudden horror, worse than any of the previous fear, 
had seized me. Ifers was probably the blood that 
had stained me. I had been out at that late hour; 
my knife would be found. I turned cold from head 
to foot. I believe I felt for a moment almost as guilty 
as if I had been the veritable culprit. Still no one 
knew of my midnight, or rather morning rambles, 
Yes, the old man who had met me going to the sta- 
ble. Confusion! What had led him out at that hour 
ofall others? Such a circumstance might not occur 
again in a score of years. Was there some spiritual 
league against me? Were the powers of darkness 
plotting and conspiring to overthrow my peace? 
Truly the cry I heard was no dream. Poor Lettice! 
if I had only been wide awake at that moment; 
though I might not have saved her, I could have 
brought the scoundrel, her assassin, to justice. 
Doubtless that was he who ran against me, his foul 
work accomplished. 

My brain grew dizzy; all these thoughts and a 
hundred forebodings ran through my mind, while 
they were taking in the body and placing it decently 
on the lounge. 

Meanwhile my father questioned English George. 

“You see me and Tim was coming down that way, 

coming for to go to the village to order some more 
of them oats master thinks so much of, when we 
sees the grass stained and trampled. Says I, ‘Tim, 
the’s been some foul work here, I’m feared.’ Tim 
said sure enough he were afraid there were, and we 
followed up the marks till we come to some signs. 
Them signs decided us, and we kept on till we got 
opposite the pool, ye’re aware of, Mr. Huntington.” 
My father bowed his head. 
‘Well, when we got there, sure enough we did see 
asight. There were pvor Lettice, poor gel! dead an’ 
stiff, as I thought. She had been dragged, ye see, 
some ten or twelve yards, nighly as we can reckon, 
arter the blow’d been given, and tumbled inter the 
pool. But whoever did it, did his work awkardly, 
for she were thrown in so’t her head and shoulders 
was out o’ water; and the cold of the water or suth- 
in’ stopped the blood.” 

“It’s a strange thing altogether; a very strange 
thing,” said my father, and I noticed that all this 
time his eyes avoided mine; nor would he look at or 
speak to me. 

“ Does Miss Rose know anything of the matter?” 
T asked. 

“No; nota word. We thought the old gentleman 
and her had better be kept out o’ the hearing on’t, if 
*twere possible.” 

“It’s a very strange affair,” my father said again, 
shaking his head. ‘I think you’d better keep quiet 
for a time.” 

[TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





ATTACHMENTS. 

Attachments to persons and places are among the 
most familiar sentiments of the human heart; yet 
there are some very mistaken notions respecting 
them. The general idea is that they are, or ought to 
be, as enduring as the heart itself; that no one who 
has ever cherished either friendship fer man, or love 
for woman, should change, or can change; and that, 
let our circumstances or our situation on the globe be 
altered as they may, we must never forget the peo- 
ple who formerly were around us, or the spot we once 
called our home, Thus, when we part from a friend 
whom we are almost certain never to see again, we 
take many vows of fidelity, and exchange as many 
promises of close epistolatory correspond , as if 
our mutual welfare in future depended upun a con- 
tinual attachment, or as if anything else would be a 
kind of treason against one of the must sacred of lu- 
man sentiments. We depart for the new scene and 
the new society with desponding hearts, as if we be- 
lieved it ever impossible again to form such attach- 
ments as those we are just breaking. It may Le 
whispered to us that there is much pleasure in novel- 
ty, and that we may soon forget our old friends for 
the sake of new, and ‘ose the recollection of former 
scenes in the charm of the present. But we repel 
these insinuations with a kind of indignation, and 
determine, whether we will or no, to preserve a 








mournful! retrospection of the past. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) sw 
TO M. 


BY ANNIE R. NIXON. 


an 


Dear one, let me shore thy sorrow, 
Let our hearts and souls be one; di 

Surely there must come @ morrow, 
Clouds will break before the sun. 

O, I know how long the weary burden 





But, take courage, there ‘s a Jordan, 
Wherein peace and life you shall inherit. 


Cease, my loved one, thy repining, 
You will ever do the right; 
Each heavy cloud will hold a silver lining, 
And morning will succeed the longest night. 
Think not that you alone falter 
On the weary, darksome road of life; 
Courage! Try to reach that altar, g 
Where, thank God, ends toil and strife. 


ww 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STORY OF ICE AND COLD. 


YB GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 
eens 


Tr was the eve after New Year’s that a lot of cous- 
ins of us, with a few uncles aud aunts, made a wide 
circle about the open grate in the largest room of the 
house. The snow had been falling a night and a day, 
and nobody knew when it would stop; at all events, 
our little village was thoroughly snowed in. For two 
days we had been kept together in the old home 
dwelling, and tongues began to lag. Uncles and 
aunts grew thoughtful and absent over affairs at 
home, and cousins dreamed of parties and concerts 
missed and flirtations interrupted, and grew pettish 
and taciturn. Lively conversation was not to be 
looked for; only half-whispered stories of ball and 
sleighride went on and on among the young ladies, 
and the boys gave each other long accounts in under- 
tones of their blundering school-scrapes. Cousin 
Robert was the only collegian present, and it was 
hoped that he would in his turn tell some of those 
very interesting stories of college life, in which the 
prettiest young lady in town generally figures more 
or less extensively. But Bob was a dignified senior, 
and had no recollection of his youthful follies, or did 
not choose to put his tender experiences on parade. 
But, kindling before their importunities, he offered 
to give an account of a tragical skating party of him- 
self and classmates. 
“It was,” he said, “the winter of my sophomore 
year that there was such splendid skating on the 
river for almost the whole winter. There was to be a 
trial of skill and endurance in skating between the 
boys of our class and the sophs at Watertown College, 
and several of our best skaters were in training for 
the contest. It was a bright, but bitter cold morn- 
ing, that ten of us after early recitations ‘started up 
the river to be gone allday. We intended to go ten 
miles, up to the Sattercook, and take that stream 
some three miles further to Satterville. There we 
proposed to dine and rest awhile, then to return. It 
was not a long trip at all, for some of the freshmen 
had done ita few days before. As I have said, the 
sun was shining brightly when we started, and we 
expected to be more than warm enough when we ar- 
rived at the Satterville Hotel. Contrary to our ex- 
pectations, before we had gone half way to the Sat- 
tercook stream the weather grew squally, and the 
wind came down from the north, biting as if the seven 
imps of frost were in it. Between us and the sun we 
could see great clouds of snowflakes, sometimes 
gathered in bunches as large as your hand, and all 
going swiftly at right angles to the wind; but there 
was not a single flake fell to the ground, On starting 
we had each taken a hearty swig at our cider bottles, 
and did not feel the cold much for an hour or more; 
besides, we had arranged to meet at some sheltered 
spot every mile or two; and at these times we were 
all cold, or thirsty, or gay, or wanted a drink, so we 
warmed all up again at the mouth of the bottles— 
cider, mind you, boys. But we had not expected 
such a sudden change from Labrador to Greenland in 
the air. It seemed when the icy wind struck upon 
our bodies, as if our clothing itself changed to ice; 
and we were glad to get together behind a wood or a 
steep bank more frequently than we had planned. 
« Our cider had very much stimulated the circula- 
tion, but under the exercise and the intense cold be- 
“gan to fail of its required effect; and at our halt a 
couple miles below the Sattercook we drained the 
last drop. We were aware that we must now skate a 
little harder, in order to keep up our warmth. Deep, 
thunderous reports of rending ive ran along the river, 
and we heard the sharp cracking of the frosty trees 
along the shores. Still worse, a squall came down 
upon us, and the air was so thick with the cold crys- 
tals that we could hardly get our breath. As fur me, 
I could only press on with my face turned down, 


their skates. These the snow did not hide, for it was 
too icy to stick, and swept in windrows over the 
frozen surface of the river. I skated with all the 


lined the stream, 
found the easy moveni 
ceedingly laborious, © 
were now but three m 


keeping the course of the leaders by the marks of 


strength and skill I was master of, yet the tracks of 
the two leaders stretched out, before me, and the air 
was #0 thick with the driving snow that I did not 
know whether they were near or far. After awhile, 
I lagged a little, out of sheer loneliness, and those be- 
hind me came up. That we must be close upon the 
stream all were agreed; and we labored on tw over- 
take our swifter companions. Still we only saw be- 
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is were | from si ying —= lll 
I never nina eee ee - every (Written for The Flag of our Union.) swept by the fierce wind. Suddenly the long cuts | moved by a common impulse, each took out his bot- | remember the Damascus swords, elastic as the spring 
(L spell- | every part of my frame seemed imbued with ‘ee — TO M. swept to the east; and we turned along their course, | tle, and giving it a wistful look rat it down before | of a watch, and so keen as to divide cleanly at one 
Then | pression, e im- and presently were behind the protecting woods that | him. The scene was Tantalus multiplied by ten. | blow a bunch of wool swimming on the water, or 
But no, “What? - pe oe tga lined the stream. We were nearly frozen; at least, I | We were cold, and the feeble flame only made us | floating in the air, and coins held in the band, and 
of even | my detente ae o he matter?” oried " qlbebdeareatece found the easy movement necessary for skating ex-| shiver; thirsty, and the empty bottles deepened our | then cease io think of this tragic event as im- 
ve bled. “It’s summat we found u h ™ Sheed oni ib eb nen Hee ceedingly laborious, and even painful. But there | thirst with their tempting odor. Some of us tried to | probable.” 
of th P here,” replied old Eng- spa hee apy her ota Sl delta, were now but three miles more to go, and then a hot | joke a little; but they were mere ghosts of smiles that “TI don’t believe a word of it!” answered he, an- 


| lish George the coachman. “ ’Twere easier to bring it 


Let our hearts and souls be one; 


vicinity | to the co ; ‘ ' dinner and a glowing fire awaited us. The wind, | wrinkled our dismal faces. Ido not know why, but | grily. 

the nnd over — master bein’ sick, and Miss Rose not yar tv setae ag pen vidpechapheiy which on the river bindered and chilled us, was now | it seemed to me that we were the survivors of a frozen Here the other uncle could hold in no longer, but 

t. My “Good God! what does it mean, boys!” cri : O, I know how long the weary burden (what of it covld come through the woods), fall in our | world. Anon oaks and beeches creaked in the wind, | burst into a roar. The dispute was now taken up by 
‘+t dress- | father again, more horrified. deed anny Has bowed down thy patient spirit; backs helping us along. By this time the snow-cloud | or burst with dull, echoing snap, as the frost pene- | the whole party; and personal experiences with cold 

0 hand- My mother came to the door. A low, wie But, take courage, there ‘s a Jordan, had blown away, and the sun shone out again, though | trated their wooden hearts. Through the gloomy | and ice were related. These brought up early life, 

ce! that | anguish escaped her lips. : e — Wherein peace and life you shall inherit. his rays were shorn of all warmth in their passage | shades of hemlock and cedar the chill breezes ran fit- | and the acquaintances of those days; and the house, 


ts and 
or & mo- 
n? The 


“ Put it on the bench outside here, men,” my fath- 
raghnns. turning to forbid my mother the sight. 
If you please, I think there’s life there still,” 


Cease, my loved one, thy repining, 
You will ever do the right; 
Each heavy cloud will hold a silver lining, 


through the icy air. 
**T had been along the Sattercook before both with 
boat and skates, yet, the scenery seemed wonderfully 





fully, tossing the long gray lichens which sighed like 
the wind in the shaggy locks of Balclutha’s dying 
hero. I thought of our long toil in reaching this 


which before was becoming so still, now filled again 
with the sound of many voices. 





Aweak- | muttered old Encl : And morning will succeed the longest night. unfamiliar. Was it higher water and deeper snow | dreary place, and the tedious miles between us and a y ie 
‘vith the | missus,” pach naomi se ll The body’s not cold, Think not that you alone falter . that had wrought the change, or had the cold affected | home}; and it weighed upon my spirits like a night- ANECDOTES OF SQUIRE WARD. 
had not toes On the weary, darksome road of life; us mentally? In the course of a mile the stream | mare. 


‘ ery of | has been for the doctor, anybody?” 


“ Bring it in then—on the lounge over there. Who 


They had not thought of that. Now one of them 


Courage! Try to reach that altar, 
Where, thank God, ends toil and strife. 





grew rapidly narrower, the trees on the opposite 
banks nearly touched their branches above us. I felt 





“We had taken large amounts of stimulant, and 
the reaction from this and the weariness from our 


Some sixty years ago, there lived and flourished in 
one of the interior towns of the Old Bay State, an old 








ead 


j “ ” 
‘‘ eelothes | set off at great speed. . > now somewhat re-assured, and pressing ahead again, | exertions were setting in together; and now that we snr ae aa Pansy pi a ' 
‘Je ofthe | My mother possessed con - (Written for The Flag of our Union.) came in sight of the two fellows who had so far out- | were not in motion the cold was having severe effect aa th 1 va ith social i 
‘as in a | her so ghastly, so death! rage, but I’had never seen skated us. I threwa hand up over my headas I| upon us. Our fire burned more brightly; but the Se ne Oe iit 
‘wether to| “To think they sh nl A STORY OF ICE AND COLD. | called to them; and as I did so, felt a sharp sting, | cold wind that rushed in from every side made us genial a oe genuine good humor. A numer- Wl 
t. The | O my God!” pre Cae bring her here of all places, then the sound as of the stroke of a long lash upon the | shiver. poe’ Seeay eizcied axoumt the riage wad " ~— i 
lown. I stood outside, almost incapable of moti YB GEORGE JAY VARNEY. ice on either side. I had my gloves off, and had been| “Ido not think Jack had spoken since I passed pai —, ee cee des aa ; 
rer said, | sudden horror, worse than any of th ano ems am eS as trying to warm my hands by rubbing and thrashing; | him on the ice; and there he sat opposite me, leaning ces ri aa dr nl can ddan eee i) 
‘1 not or | had seized me. fers was eochel an tet an Ir was the eve after New Year’s that a lot of cous- | 4nd the one T put up was still uncovered. At that | his breast forward sgainst his knees, and his hands both eg and age mites preairn s of each were | 
‘ore this | had stained me. I had been out A pres nite sea ins of us, with a few uncles aud aunts, made a wide | Sudden twinge I thought my hand was frozen, but dropping listleesly st bis sides. His cont was still aeead to their e ths on listening to the passing ; 
orning I | my knife would be found. I turned md hs sedge. circle about the open grate in the largest room of the | looking saw with surprige that it was bleeding. A | open; and his neck, marked by that peculiar scarlet story or jest aks A 
ould not | to foot. I believe I felt for a omnia ipl house. ‘The snow had been falling a night and a day, | little piece had been taken out just below the little | line, was mill exposed. The mere I looked at Bim, | 1: one of these evenin gatherings, a neighbor ask- if 
‘otness of | as if I had been the veritable culprit. "a oe and nobody knew when it would stop; at all events, | finger here—there’s the scar now, you see. I wrap- | the more a my sterious horror crept over me. ed the squire if he bad attended a funeral, held at Nay 
| knew of my midnight, or rather , : i nag arn our little village was thoroughly snowed in. For two | ped my handkerchief about it, and turned back to see * Ae the wool sunk beneath the Sieked Saase, « Ii some distance away, the day before. The question : i 
st, as she | Yes, the old man whe had met me ia pap. ; days we had been kept together in the old home what bad cut it, but could find nothing. Though the tle cane at Tinos was welling that eieange Eee ahews was superfluous fe it was is invariable practice to i | 
ble. Confusion! ‘What had led himoutat that hous | Se dwelling, and tongues began to lag. Uncles and | tees grew close on each side of the stream at this| his neck. ‘Jack! why don’t you bundle up?” asked | Fen at nese and but interesting ceremonies i 2 
” with a | ofall others? Such a circumstan "3 might onan aunts grew thoughtful and absent over affairs at | Point—perbaps it might have been twelve fect across | his a ae far anid near. When the invitation was extended at ; | 
nt tomy | again in a score of years. Was there some spiriteat home, and cousins dreamed of parties and concerts | —00 branches came down low enough for me to reach | ‘I do not know whether there was @ reply; fF | 111, crave for the relatives and friends of the deceased i 
longue aginst sat won As ere some spiritual ’ missed and flirtations interrupted, and grew pettish them. My companions thought I was doing up a| just then the cold air in one of the bottles became us oo urn to the house, and partake of the good cheer | | 
her was | plotting and conspiring to pod stay pA gereny and taciturn. Lively conversation was not to be | Scratch from some unlucky pin, and passed on. I at| hot, SEES ee ee, Le ee he never declined : * P | 
glorious | Truly the cry I heard was no drea: we arg looked for; only half-whispered stories of ball and | last turned and followed them. day why none of us laughed. I looked at one or two, | “" |) > yas there.” he replied; “ and it was a first- 
etly the | if I had only been wide awake os th eeeeweee sleighride went on and on among the young ladies, | “The stream now grew a little wider, and seemed | but there was only that solemn,absent look upon their pom Sienienth a donald drink—plenty of 
oughtall | though I might not have saved h : I proto ng es and the boys gave each other long accounts in under- | More like the Sattercook, but soon it narrowed again. | faces, indicating a mood in which the ordinary meth- | ++ fan with it. I wish they’d have one every day, if 
nt, beau | brought the scoundrel, her bes could have ‘ tones of their blundering school-scrapes. Cousin Looking up, as I glided through between the trees, I | ods of emotion are reversed, and the things that com- deen ink ends o sa 3 , 
»pression | Doubtless that was he who ran i : nf omer Robert was the only collegian present, and it was | 8&W a slender shining line of ice just a little higher | monly arouse ee Sey eee 6: Geo Geer The uire was constantly declaiming against the 
work accomplished. one hoped that he would in his turn tell some of those | than my head. It stretched adistance of several feet | Again and > are ee ccmngunne of the times, and it was a matter of con- ' 
the out-| My brain grew dizzy; all these though very interesting stories of college life, in which the | 2TOss the stream between the opposite trees. It seem- | the fire, replying to the loud cracking of the freezing stulation tak the ern nearly supplied all the | F, 
ity of tho | hundred forebodings ran through m .- tee ot prettiest young lady in town generally figures more | ©4 80 curious that I stopped to examine it, I found | trees in the forest about. We looked at each other pane of the honseheld One article, considered in- 
» happy; | they were taking in the body ania nee eon or less extensively. But Bob was a dignified senior, | that it consisted of a spider's thread as a support, and | with gloomy faces, then turned our eyes to the fire | 3.) oeable, it did not furnish, which was tea. The 
g wrong; | on the lounge. — and had no recollection of his youthful follies, or did | that the edge of the ice down stream was keen asa agin. Wha ignite’ si Gi ertiiery? §=Therewee yr gasses was careful to have only the common 
ome way Meanwhile my father questioned English in not choose to put his tender experiences on parade. | 72°F. I took a twig and pressed it against the sharp | a conflict impending betwixt heat and cold, and every k ra used, except on very particular occasions, when 
out—yet | “ You see me and Tim was comin < - - oe But, kindling before their importunities, he offered | Side, slipping it backward and forward upon theedge. | man of us felt the two 1 ti tending in his | J son would = posh win ti oun: neal . while 
t of her | coming for to go to the village to peter Seaman to give an account of a tragical skating party of him- The icy thread bore much more pressure than I ex-| body. Every one SS Se TS a pr ing the usual beverage he smacked his lips with 
spirit; I | of them oats master thinks so much - reo ap self and classmates. pectedy Tent: SeSnemly Sneits, ae, HANS ee Te ni alpa essen sd ange lRine yep pe aie usto, while fe alowly poured the liquid 
allucina- | sees the grass stained and trampled. Saye I, «Tin. “Tt was,” he said, “the winter of my sophomore | ice gave the sound I had noticed when my hand was | Wylder rolled toward the fire, severed at the neck a8 | 50) 1.4 cap inte the sunese, 90. high an he eeu 
able feel- | the’s been some foul work here, 1’ feared : a year that there was such splendid skating on the | ©Ut. I looked at the stick and found it nearly divided | smooth as razor could cut it. Some satstaring at the | oo 4) obtain a clearer light, which betrayed a 
n should | said sure enough he were afraid th i Canes river for almost the whole winter. ‘There was to be a | in two or three places. After this I was careful not | distorted fice utterly stupefied, while others leaped | (11,7 very suspicious. A few more sips satisfied his 
.en if she | followed up the marks till we eae & te — trial of skill and endurance in skating between the | to throw my hands above my head without some cov- wildly to their feet and rushed toward him. pores se aioe . 
ousy had | Them signs decided us, and we kept “a — boys of our class and thesophs at Watertown College, | ting upon them. I was confident, however, that | |‘ We made a litter of strong boughs, and binding |" «<r tell you, mother, this wont do—this wont do. 
a gone to | opposite the pool, ye’re aware of, Mr pate a and several of our best skaters were in training for | those going before had cleared the way of all below | the head of our silent companion in its place as firmly | 459, ous have I told you that you mustn’t use ‘old 
ime story | My father bowed his head. | ey the contest. It was a bright, but bitter cold morn- | that height. Often while rambling in the wood in| as we ein ae Sees ee De ie eee hyson’ every day. This extravagance will ruin us 


2ars, and 


the short winter day seemed to us a time immeasur- ae can’t Geceive: me—you can’t decdive. me 
wll for — thrown in so’t her head and shoulders actif age Reet capo sry poste ae Two things ’ll stump anybody to cheat me in—old 
rom point | was out o’ water; e . ghee z 
ute, I felt | in’ stopped the + tea ia ood of the water ov suth- expected to be more than warm enough when we ar- | the forest. Very soon I came up with Jack Wylder, It was still terribly cold, and the streets were quite seg and ee This ere’s the real old hy 
id doubt-| “It’s a strange thing altogether: who had as usual been in advance of the rest, but was | deserted; nor did we meet a single person on our err nite = aie scsi telilian dust cain 
he quick, | thing,” said my father, and : vai . bred strange pectations, before we had gone half way to the Sat- | 20W falling bebind. All our party had gone ahead of | way to the college. We took our friend directly to Ai: Ps een - ow ng pry onl poke sid 
 Lettice. | time his eyes avoided mine; nor caus hy - y ~_ tercook stream the weather grew squally, and the | him, and now I went by, also. Unlike the rest of us| his room, and lifted him carefully upon his bed, cov- Fe hag lle stccteiqirtM 5, o 
Ley pierc- | speak to me. P on oe wind came down from the north, biting as if the seven he had Jain back the wrapper from his neck and un- | ering the body with a clean white sheet from my own ” ke : 


the river to be gone all day. 


ing, that ten of us after early recitations started up 
We intended to go ten 
miles, up to the Sattercook, and take that stream 


conversation with a friend, or declaiming some fine 
passage from the classics, I have experienced a very 
sudden revulsion of feeling from having one of these 


thought to send ahead a messenger to announce our 
sad coming, and our bereaved band grouped about 
the four who carried the litter, relieving each other 
by turns. It was late in the afternoon when we 
started on our return; and though the remainder of 


room. We had just started a fire when two of our 


as true as the world. 
the girls, to bring ’em up in this way.” 

“T haint done it, father,” said Mis. Ward. “TI put 
the tea in the pot myself, and I’m sartain ’twant 


The maid of all work made her appearance. A 


It’s settin’ a bad example to 





buttoned his coat; and, indeed, it was much warmer 
in the woods which very much broke the furce of the 
wind. I spoke to him as I passed, and his answer 
was so strange for a fellow as good-humored as he 


ing eyes, 
nothing. 
that she 
. look her 
the door. 


“ Does Miss Rose know anything of the matter?” 
I asked. 

“No; nota word. We thought the old gentleman 
and her had better be kept out o’ the hearing on’t, if 
*twere possible.” 

“It’s a very strange affair,” my father said again, 
shaking his head. ‘I think you’d better keep quiet 


sharp cross-examination elicited the facts. It ap- 
peared that Jerusha Ann did not sct about her cham- 
ber-work until a late hour the night before. When 
she brought the slop-pail down, she placed it near 
the water-pail. In filling the teakettle in the morn- 
ing before light, sh= emptied the wrong vessel. It is 


number, who had been for the coroner, came in, re- 
porting that the officer was away from home, and 
would not be back until late in the night. We there- 
that I turned to look at him. Though his coat was | fore arranged that two of us should sit up to watch 
thrown open and wrapper removed, he seemed very | until the coroner came. We procured some light re- 
cold; and I wondered why he did not wrap himself) freshments for the watchers and ourselves, then re- 


going swiftly at right angles to the wind; but there 
was not a single flake fell to the ground. On starting 
we had each taken a hearty swig at our cider bottles, 
and did not feel the cold much for an hour or more; 





“Well, when we got there, sure enough we did see 

old. asight. There were poor Lettice, poor gel! dead an’ 

y- I was | stiff, as I thought. She had been dragged, ye see 

ny father | some ten or twelve yards, nighly as we con reckon, 

noving in | arter the blow’d been given, and tumbled inter the 
the little | pool. But whoever did it, did his work awkardly, 
1 

ATTACHMENTS. 


some three miles further to Satterville. There we | long spider threads come directly in my mouth; and 
proposed to dine and rest awhile, then to return. It I never remember it without a spasm of disgust; but 
was not a long trip at all, for some of the freshmen this icy line was a still worse thing to encounter. I 
had done ita few days before. As I have said, the | 20W hastened to overtake my companions, who by 
sun was shining brightly when we started, and we this time were out of sight in the windings through 
rived at the Satterville Hotel. Contrary to our ex- 
imps of frost were in it. Between us and the sun we 
could see great clouds of snowflakes, sometimes 
gathered in bunches as large as your hand, and all 















































$ ; needless to say that no more old hyson was drank 
ask that | for a time.” besides, we had arranged to meet at some sheltered | UP again. His eyes were red, and his face was dark sa to our beds, weary, gloomy and cold. that morning. Whenever prt the squire was 
knife. [TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS spot every mile or two; and at these times we were | With the blood that had settied beneath the skin. It grew toward morning and the coroner had not | ‘ etinate in the maintenance of his opinions, she 
it I all col Around his bare neck ran a scarlet line, such as} arrived. One of the watchers went to his room to iu 
ist on the | cold, or thirsty, or gay, or wanted a drink, so we ’ would bring him round with a short turn, by saying: 
warmed all up again at the mouth of the bottles— | Might have been caused by the pressure of the edge | bring more food, while the other went down to the | "(, N pa hein: wile Aces: i" 
cider, mind you, boys. But we had not expected | Of his scarf; while below it the skin had almost a| pump in front of the hall, for fresh water. When the “ss ak - rs you ete po tg si a Sue Poa 
as dark— i such a sudden change from Labrador to Greenland in | Shining paleness. A should hardly have remembered | last came back the door was locked, and he heard phe ” pase pst a 4 4 a i ae rot 
ing. Dia | Attachments to persons and places are among the | the air. It seemed when the icy wind struck upon | this circumstance so well, I suppose, had it not been | some one inside. He supposed that his companion | | ro reap seme — i Py P “y yt 
most familiar sentiments of the human heart; yet | our bodies, as if our clothing itself changed to ice; | for what soon after happened. As it was,I asked had returned and timidly locked the door; but as he a ras lenly heard the hounds _ ret - . nr 
PR there are some very mistaken notions respecting and we were glad to get together behind a wood or a | him why he did not muffle up again, he looked so | was about to call to him he came from his room with mat peng ee ~ ” ¥ “ y eae e 
aght asi them. The general idea is that they are, or ought to steep bank more frequently than we had planned. cold. He again mae a choking sort of a reply, and | the refreshments. They knocked repeatedly, only at Chemin s _ close wae ~ 3 a Ree - bad 
But in = as — as the heart itself; that no one who 4 “ Our cider had very much stimulated the circula- | I sped along after my companions. last receiving a gruff order to go away. Supposing eg = —— 4 “4 pea Pies: a —. 
as i i ; j ore the squire could ge = 
com, you ever cherished either friendship for man, or love _ tion, but under the exercise and the intense cold be- “The whole party were halting, and presently I the coroner had arrived and taken possession, they 8q could gi gun, y FE 
fur woman, should change : : F p . ; peared. Not long after, Wilcox a famous fox-hunter 
Leertain- | io¢ our we pce ge, or can change; and that, f gan to fail of its required effect; and at our halt a| was with them. The further we had come on this concluded all was right, aud went to their rooms. came along, almost breathless with running, and 
sician a a ae yon pon ? the = be couple miles below the Sattercook we drained the | stream, the more we were convinced it was not the ‘“‘The next day there was but one of our unfortu- SaeNGRE: 4 r 
lidu’t get v9 never forget the peo- last drop. We were aware that we must now skate a | Sattercook, and that we had surely missed our way. | nate party at morning prayer and that one was— : 
y , - ire, h a fox and hounds pass this 
fter some poeta ation mtg pore — us, or the spot we once little harder, in order to keep up our warmth. Deep, | But how? That stream came in on the left, and so Jack Wylder.” waaae tases p 
Sees ae s : us, when we part from a friend thunderous reports of rending ive ran along the river, | did this. There was no stream one quarter as large Here Robert said his story was finished, and looked ES bse yes! jest went by,” said the old man, ex- 
po weet al _— Mtg never to see again, we | and we heard the sharp cracking of the frosty trees | below the Sattercook on this side, nor for miles above. | about on the group who had been listening to him so citedly ihe the fox was ke i done ine.” ? 
‘ y' eS CES ity, and exchange as many along the shores. Still worse, a squall came down | It was two o’clock, and we had already been an hour | intently, while deep awe rested on their counte- pe de a 
promises of close epistolatory correspoudence, as if A u ; ; How fur were they apart, squire? 
one! wuless eins ct ’ upon us, and the air was so thick with the cold crys- | longer than we reckoned it would take us to reach | nances. Some apparently were puzzled by its pecu- “Tt was David and David—nip and tu ck—head and 
msgs e oo in yt depended upon a con- i | tals that we could hardly get our breath. As fur me, | the tavern; and the ice was better, and we had | liar termination, while others only thought of the heels.” 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A SUMMER NIGHT. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 
Sweet, murmurous breezes fanned our hair, 
As, drifting down the silent tide, 
We watched the gleaming silver sands 
And low green shores on either side; 


+ While floated through the perfumed dark 
A sound of myriad insect-cries, 
ss, And, faint and few, the quivering stars 


Shone whitely in the far-off skies. 


A spell of silence everywhere, 
Save cricket-chirp, or drowsy birds 
Low twittering. We could not break 
That holy hush with common words. 
Then, like a sudden great surprise, 
The full moon broke upon our sight, 
And in his passionate eyes I saw 
The dawning of another light. 


Ah, heavy heart, what wealth of love 
To fill thy weary dearth avails! 
There comes again a memory 
Of death-shut eyes. The moonlight fails 
In purple depths of shading cloud; 
The solemn dirges of the wave 
Die on my ear. Fade scene and sound— 
Through tears I only see a grave. | 





, (Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE DEATH RING. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


Sere 


It d like aband 





the loud ringing of his doorbell. 


it a man well wrapped up and covered with snow. 


of bewilderment. 


young man. 


is mighty bad, I can tell you.” 


+4 


=9 


scarcely believe it real. 


had frowned sv coldly upon because of his youth. 
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WHEN Dr. Edward Landsfield was a young man, 
and just entering upon the practice of medicine, he 
located himself in the then town and now city of L—. 
There was but one other physician in the place, and 
he was an old man, who was getting too far advanced 
in years to pay the proper attention to his business. 
The young doctor had a hard time at first; for the 
people of the place had a strange and bitter prejudice 
against young physicians, and for a while turned 
their faces from him. It was fully a year before he 
had anything at all to do; and had not he been pro- 
vided with money enough to support himself in a 
shabby way during that time, he would have starved. 
As it was, he was almost discouraged, and was seri- 
ously contemplating a speedy departure from the 
town. He was sitting in the little room he called his 
office, one evening, puffing away vigorously at his 
German pipe, and pondering the question, whether to 
go away from L—— or remain and fight it out a little 
longer. It was snowing heavily out of doors, and the 
wind was howling around the house at a furious rate. 
It was an excellent night for thinking, and the doc: 
tor felt that he would be perfectly safe from callers 
and patients, and would have ample time to discuss 
the important question which perplexed him. He 
had thought it over a hundred times before, but had 
never fully made up his mind either way in regard 
to it. He could see very little to be accomplished by 
remaining, if indeed there was anything. But on 
the other hand, to go away seemed like cowardice. 
ing the field in disgrace, like 
a victory of ignorant prejudices over science. He was 
thoroughly perplexed. Suddenly he was aroused by 
In genuine aston- 
ishment he opened the door, and saw standing before 


“Is Dr. Landstield at home?” he asked, hurriedly. 
“Tam he,” replied the young physician, in a state 
** What do you want with me?” 
“Old Mr. Gravely, on the hill, is very bad, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘and you must go to him right away.” 
“Why don’t you go for Dr. Jones?” asked the 


*“T have been for him, sir,”’ was the reply, “ but he 
says he isn’t well enough to venture out into sucha 
storm. You’d better hurry, doctor, for the old man 


Dr. Landsfield needed no urging. It seemed to 
him an unusually lucky chance that had thrown into 
his hands as a patient, the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential man in the place. He did not pause to think 
much upon the subject, but hastily attired himself 
for his crrand, and in halfan hour was standing by 
the sick man’s bed. Mr. Gravely was indeed terribly 
ill, and his case was one that required the exercise of 
considerable skill on the part of the physician. The 
young doctor, who was really a man of great ability, 
managed it ably, and as the storm continued for two 
days, aud old Dr, Jones grew worse instead of better, 
he was not interrupted tur a week; and in the mean- 
time he was called in to sce several other of the old 
doctor’s patients, who in that worthy’s sickness were 
forced to accept a young man, or do without medical 
advice. He gave entire satisfaction in every case, 
and when Dr. Jones appeared on the ground once 
more, he fully endorsed the young man’s practice in 
the case of Mr. Gravely, and even went so far as to 
propose to him to become his partner, with a view to 
4 | making him his successor when he should retire from 
| his practice, as he meant to do at no yery distant 
day. Dr. Landstield was: fairly overwhelmed by all 
this sudden good fortune, and for a while could 
He made the best of it, how- 
ever, and accepted the efter held out to him. Once 
under the wing of the old doctor, his fortune was 
sure; fur the people of L—— seemed to think that as 
{| a partner of the man they had looked up to so long 
in matters of health and sickness, he was a very dit- 
ferent person from the friendless young man they 





When Mr. Gravely recovered, he took a strange 
fancy to Dr. Landstield, and declared his intention to 
do allin his power to secure to the young man a pros- 
perous future. With two such friends, his career 
could not be otherwise than prosperous; and in five 
years after his sudden change of fortune he was the 
only physician of L——, Dr. Jones having retired, 
and turned over to him all his large practice. Mr. 
Gravely was a widower, and a childless man. It had 
been the greatest desire of his life to have a son to 
inherit his fortune, but Providence had denied him 
this blessing. About the time of his wife’s death, he 
had adopted a young girl whom he found in a distant 
country town, and she had been for six years the 
reputed heiress of his wealth. She had taken his 
name, and many persons looked upon her as the very 
embodiment of all the filial virtues. 

Julia Gravely was in her twenty-third year. She 
was tall and stately. Her. dark, rich complexion, 
large, lustrous black eyes and luxuriant hair at once 
revealed her parentage. Her parents had died when 
she was a mere child, and she had been taken, 
out of pity for her lonely condition, by a worthy 
couple, who reared her until her sixteenth year, 
when Mr. Gravely, who chanced to’ meet her, was 
charmed with her beauty and vivacity, and adopted 
her. Her father had been an Italian artist, possessed 
of genius and its usual accompaniment—poverty ; 
and her mother had been an actress of some reputa- 
tion in her native land, who had forsaken a promising 
career there to follow her husband to America, 
Julia united in her own character the impassioned 
and unstable disposition of her father and the fierce- 
ness and subtlety of her mother. She was radiantly 
beautiful, and she knew that it was that which had 
first drawn Mr. Gravely to her. She made good use 
of it to retain the hold she had gained upon him; 
though, in spite of all the kindness he had bestowed 
upon her, she really cared very little for him, yet 
managed to make both him and every one else believe 
she was devoted to him. She overwhelmed him with 
her demonstrations of affection, which were as hollow 
as they were violent. She gained her end by them, 
however, and succeeded in convincing the old man 
that she was as entirely devoted to him as though 
she had been his own child. When Dr. Landsfield 
appeared on the scene, she regarded him with an in- 
tense dislike. There seemed to exfst in each qualities 
which at once repelled the other, and which would 
keep them forever apart. As she marked the grow- 
ing fond of her adopted father for the young 
physician, she became jealous of him. She feared 
that he might either deprive her of the fortune which 
she had always believed would be hers one day, or 
divide it with her, and she coveted it all herself. 
Sometimes, as she thought of this, she felt that she 
could destroy the intruder so deeply did she hate him. 

Dr. Landsfield was sincerely attached to Mr. Grave- 
ly. He had from the first regarded the old man as 
his best friend, and the many earnest proofs of friend- 
ship that he had received bound him to Mr. Gravely 
by the strongest ties of esteem and gratitude. One 
day he was sitting with the old man in his library, 
when the latter, producing a paper, handed it to him, 
and said: 

“‘ Edward, since 1 have known you I have looked 

upon you as I would have regarded a son, had I been 
blessed with one. I am a very old man, and I may 
die at any moment. In view of this, I have prepared 
my will, which I wish you to read.” 
The doctor took the will and read it in silence, but 
the flush and strange look which passed over his face 
as he did s9, showed that he was not a little aston- 
ished by it. The will gave to him the entire estate of 
his friend, upon the condition that he would marry 
Julia Gravely. In case the marriage did not take 
place, he was given the bulk of the estate—about two 
hundred thousand dollars—while Julia was given 
one hundred thousand. 
“T feel deeply grateful to you for your generosity,” 
he said, after a pause; ‘‘ but I hope it will be many 
years yet before I shall profit by it. But why do you 
wish me to marry your adopted daughter?” he 
asked, abruptly. ‘She has never shown any prefer- 
ence for me. Indeed, I have always thought she 
disliked me.” 
**I wish to leave her safely provided for,” said his 
friend, with a smile. ‘‘A young woman with so 
large a fortune and without a protector, is in danger 
of being badly treated in the world. If you can mar- 
ry her before I die it will make me very happy. She 
is a good girl, and you will hardly find one more 
beautiful and accomplished.” 

“Does Miss Gravely know of this?” asked Dr. 
Landsfield. 

“No. I shall show her the will to-day, and to- 

morrow I will have it executed in due form.” 
The conversation was abruptly changed, and the 
doctor soon atterwards took his departure. A few 
hours later, Julia Gravely, sitting by her adopted 
father, read the draft of the will. Her face was 
turned from him, and he did not see the fierce and 
almost fiendish expression that swept over it as she 
learned the contents of the paper. There was stilla 
dangerous expression in the eyes as she turned to 
him, but her face was calm and smiling. 

“TI thought I was to have been your sole heiress,” 

she said, carelessly. 

“True, dear. There is now a will at my lawyer’s, 

sigued and sealed, constituting you the sole heiress 

of my fortune. But this suits me better. I shall 





‘twenty-four hours after his death, and Julia was de- 


“Tt is so sudden that I cannot make up my mind,” 
she said, seriously. ‘To-morrow I will talk more 
freely with you.” 

She left him, with a kiss, and sought her room. 
Once there, her calmness vanisbed, and she gave way 
to an uncontrollable outburst of fury. She paced the 
floor hurriedly, talking to herself angrily in her na- 
tive tongue, and her small hands were clenched so 
tightly that the nails drew blood from the delicate 
palms. 

When she went down to tea that evening she was 
quieter, and as she met her adopted father every 
trace of passion had vanished. There was a strange 
and brilliant light in her eyes, but he did not notice 
this. While sitting at the table, he saw that she 
wore a strange and curious ring that he had never 
seen before, and he asked her how she came by it. 

“ When my mother died,” she replied, composedly, 
“she left a little casket containing a few trinkets for 
me. In a note which accompanied it she stated that 
this ring had been in the possession of her family for 
over two hundred years.” 

Nothing more was said concerning the ring, and 
when Julia left the old man at his library door, she 
pressed his hand tenderly, and said in a strained and 
unnatural tone: 

“To-morrow, my father, we will talk about that 
will.” 

Mr. Gravely drew his hand from her with an ex- 
clamation of pain. 

“Your ring has cut my ‘hand, I believe,” he said, 
abruptly. He held it up to the light, but discovering 
no sign of a wound, passed into the library. 

Towards midnight Dr. Landstield was hurriedly 
summoned to attend Mr. Gravely. The old man had 
been suddenly smitten with apoplexy, and the case 
was urgent. Without a moment’s delay the doctor 
hastened to the house. He found Mr. Gravely lying 
insensible upon a sofa in the library. Julia and the 
housemaid were standing by him—the former calm 
and silent, and the latter overwhelmed with grief. 
He was informed that the old man had been found 
lying on the floor in an unconscious state by one of 
the servants who had gone into the library for some 
purpose. How long he had lain there no one could 
tell. It might have been several minutes, or perhaps 
several hours, as he had been in the library ever 
since supper. As soon as he learned this, the doctor 
set to work. 

It was indeed a bad case. There was every symp- 

tom of apoplexy in its most fatal form, and at a glance 
the doctor saw that human skill would avail but 
little. He used every exertion that science was 
aware of, but in vain. Death had claimed the old 
man. 
As Dr. Sandsfield sat by the side of his dying friend, 
with his hand on his pulse, and anxiously noting 
every beat, he could not help wondering that death 
should have come to him in such a form. Mr. Grave- 
ly had never manifested the least tendency towards 
apoplexy, and the doctor was truly perplexed in his 
effort to account for his being attacked with it. He 
was utterly at sea, and his medical skill was of no 
assistance to him. Suddenly his eyes rested upon 
Mr. Gravely’s hand. It was a smooth, white hand, 
one that would show a cut or scratch instantly. As 
he gazed at it, Dr. Sandsfield saw on the inside of 
the middle finger two small marks of a nature so 
singular that he bent down to notice them. They 
were very small, but seemed as though they had 
been made by the claws of some diminutive beast, 
and from the appearance of the wounds he felt sure 
that they had been made very recently. Something, 
he could not tell what, impelled him to look up, and 
as he did so his gaze encountered that of Julia Grave- 
ly. She was standing back of the sofa, and looking 
at him with an intensity of expression that startied 
him. Her face was ghastly pale, and her eyes shone 
with a kind of wild terror. As he met her eyes, a 
sickening feeling crept over him, and with an invol- 
untary shudder he dropped his glance upon the 
hand again. 

Mr. Gravely died that night, and Julia informed 
the doctor that the funeral would take place the next 
afternoon. Mr. Gravely had frequently said while 
living that he wished them to bury him within 





termined that his wishes should be carried out. The 
doctor told her that although the symptoms in his 
friend’s case all pointed to apoplexy as the cause of 
his death, he was not convinced of it, and wished to 
make a post-mortem examination of the body, to as- 
certain the true cause of the affliction that had fallen 
upon her. Julia started violently, and exclaimed, 
hastily: 

**No, no! not for worlds.” Then she added, more 
calmly, ‘* I could not bear to have his body treated so.” 
Dr. Landstield urged her to consent to the examina- 
tion, but she steadily refused, and throughout the 
interview manifested the greatest horror at the idea. 
Finally, the doctor gave up the attempt and went 
home. 

As Dr. Landsfield sat in his office that night, he 
thought long and earnestly over what had just trans- 
pired. The more he dwelt upon the subject the 
stronger became his conviction that Mr. Gravely’s 
death was not caused by apoplexy; and he conkl not 
help believing that the marks on the hand were 
in some way connected with it. But what could 
they be? Perhaps they were the marks of the bite 
of some poisonous insect. But no, that could not be 





leave you perfectly comfortable, and if you see fit to 
marry Edward Landsfield you will have all I have to | 
give. To-morrow I shall take up wy former will and | 


replace it With this. But tell me, dear, what do you 





think of it?” | 


80, for there was no insect known to him that could 
leave such a print behind it. The marks looked as 
though they were the impress of the claw of a dimin- 
utive lion. Then the doctor thought of Julia Grave- 





to allow the post-mortem examination. It was all 
very strange, and he shuddered as he thought of it, 
Still he was not satisfied. The day was breaking 
when he rose from the deep reverie into which he 
had fallen, and went out to his stable. Saddling his 
horse he rode rapidly to a neighboring town, where 
he had a long interview with a brother physician 
who was established there. From the grave surprise 
of his friend it seemed that Dr. Landsfield’s commu- 
nication was one of unusual importance. 

The funeral of Mr. Gravely took place in the after- 
noon of that day. It was largely attended by the 
people of the town and surrounding country, and 
among them was the physician upon whom Dr, 
Landsfield had called in the morning. When the fu- 
neral was over, he went home with the latter. 

It was fully midnight when two men drove hur- 
riedly into the yard of Dr. Landsfield’s office, and re- 
moving a long, heavy box from the wagon, carried it 
into the house. As the light fell upon their faces, it 
revealed the countenances of Dr. Landsfield and his 
friend Dr. Ellis. Without speaking, they proceeded 
to secure the room. The coffin, for the box they had 
brought was nothing else, was placed on a couple of 
chairs near a long table, the lid taken off, and the 
body of Mr. Gravely laid on the table. The examina- 
tion was speedily begun, as the proper instruments 
were all ready at hand. 

“Here,” said Dr. Landsfield, taking the slightly 
discolored hand, but from which the marks on the 
finger had not yet vanished, “ here are the marks I 
spoke of.” 

Dr. Ellis examined them closely, and then looking 
up, said abruptly: 

“We had better go on. We have scarcely time 
enough to finish our work.” 

* What do you think of the marks?” asked his 
friend. 

“T think youare right; but I will talk about them 
when we get through.”’ 

The clothing of the body was removed, and the 
examination began. It was close and searching, and 
made in silence. Suddenly Dr. Landsfield exclaimed, 
impulsively: ? 

“ By Heaven, Ellis, I was right after all.” 

‘What is it now,” asked Dr. Ellis, pausing. 

“Mr. Gravely did not die of apoplexy. He was 
poisoned. See here,” he continued. “ Here are traces 
of a strong mineral poison which has produced effects 
precisely similar to those of that disease. See it was 
infused into the blood in some way, and has done its 
errand well. Iam confident now that this poor man 
was the victim of foul play, and that those wounds on 
the finger were the cause of his death.” 

“You are certainly right,” said Dr. Ellis, musing- 
ly. ‘ Poison was the cause of this man’s death. But 
who could have administered it?” 

“ That is what perplexes me,” was the reply. 

**May not Mr. Gravely have taken his own life?” 
asked Dr, Ellis. 

“No, I am confident he did not. I know he had 
the strongest motive for wishing to live.” 

“*T am inclined to agree with you that the wounds 
on the finger were the cause of his death,” said Dr. 
Ellis, “ and that fact induces me to believe that this 
is a case of suicide. They were beyond a doubt made 
by a singular instrument of which I have lately read 
in a curious old Italian work left me by my father, 
who was profoundly learned in the mysteries of 
poisons. I refer to the ‘death ring,’ as it was called. 
It was very common in Italy during the seventeenth 
century. It is a broad, flat circlet of gold, with a 
movable slide on one portion of the outer surface. 
By slipping back this slide, two claws of fine sharp 

steel, steeped in just such a poison as this we have 
discovered, are disclosed. The wearer of this ring, 
wishing to exercise his vengeance, has but to press 
his enemy’s hand, when the sharp claws will be sure 
to make a slight scratch upon the skin. In this man- 
ner the poison will be infused into the blood, and 
death will surely follow. Now, as these rings are at 
present among the rarest things in the world, and as 
Mr. Gravely was fund of collecting old relics, 1 think 
it extremely likely that he may have had one, and 
may have used it upon himself.” 

“No, no. I am sure he did not. I know it.” 


**No one else here could have one,” said Dr. Ellis, 
positively. ‘But tell me, do you suspect any one?” 

* No one,” replied Dr. Landsfield. 

He shuddered as he spoke, for there flashed across 
him the recollection of a strange and antique ring 
which he had seen upon Julia Gravely’s hand the 
night her adopted father died. He said notiing, 
however, but assisted his friend to replace the body 
in the coffin and screw down the lid again. After 
this it was carried to the wagon by them, and driven 
back to the village cemetery, and re-interred in the 
grave from whence they had taken it. When they 
returned to the oflive again, the day was breaking. 
After breakfast Dr. Ellis set off for his home. 

Dr. Landstield was sorely perplexed. He knew not 
what todo. He knew now that his friend bad been 
poisoned, and he was equally certain that Dr. Ellis 
was wrong in supposing that Mr. Gravely had com- 
mitted suicide. He was sure, in his own mind, 
that Julia Gravely had murdered the old man to pre- 
vent the execution of the will, but he had no proof of 
it. As several days passed away, and he heard noth- 
ing of the intended will of Mr. Gravely from her, or 
from her lawyer, he became convinced of this. He 
determined to test the matter as soon as he could, by 
obtaining possession of the ring he had noticed on her 
finger. 

To accomplish this he prepared a powerful com- 
pound, which, if dextrously used, would enable him 





ly’s strange conduct, and of her vehemence in refusing 


to render her insensible, and thus secure the ring. 
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He had not long to wait, for in less than a week he 
was called in to see the young woman, who was sud- 
denly taken ill. As he stood by her bedside he saw 
that the ring was still upon her left hand, where he 
had noticed it at first. She was even more beautiful 
than ever, and it seemed hard to think that so lovely 
a woman could have been guilty of so foul a crime. 
But as he felt that his pici were not 
ed, he was resolved to test them as far as lay in his 


power. 


brought with him, he arranged it so that she would 
experience its full effect, and in a few minutes he saw | She was calm and comp: 
a gentle and dreamy languor steal over her, and in 
less than ten minutes she was helpless. The effect of 
the drug would not last long, and he had but little 
time to carry out his plan. Drawing the ring from 
her finger, he moved back the slide which he quickly 
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Quietly producing the 


discovered, and saw two fine claws of steel, lying un- 
derneath it, and coated with a dark gray substance. 
They were, beyond a doubt, the instruments that had 
made the wounds on Mr. Gravely’s hand, and all his 
suspicions were confirmed. Only one thing remained, 
and that was to prove by actual experiment that the 
ring was poisoned, and capable of producing death. 
How todo this, was a difficult question. Glancing 
around the room, he saw a cat dozirff quietly in one 
corner. With an exclamation of joy, he sprang to it, 
and seizing it gave it a sharp scratch with the claws. 
Then re-adjusting the ring, he slipped it back on the 
young woman’s hand, and sat down to watch the cat. 
In less than half an hour she manifested signs of diz- 
ziness, and finally fell to the floor. Her breathing 
became more difficult, and her frame withered and 
swelled frightfully, until at last she lay quite still. 
After waiting for a few minutes Dr. Landstield ex- 
amined her, and found that she was dead. Raising 
the window, he threw the cat out on the lawn, and 


consciousness. She soon revived, and he left her, and 
hastened to his office, carrying with him the cat 
which he had picked up on his way. A careful exami- 
nation showed him that she had died from the effects 


Mr. Gravely. This was all he wanted. He was de- 
termined to have the murderess brought to justice for 
her crime, and he was equally resolved to charge her 
with it before causing her arrest. Perhaps this lat- 
ter resolution was not very wise, but he wished to 
carry it out in order to set his mind at rest concern- 
ing the affair. Waiting until Julia had fully recov- 
ered, he called on her one afternoon. 
She met him calmly and with distant politeness. 
Adroitly turning the conversation to suit his purpose, 
he said at length: 
“T have been thinking of the death of your adopted 
father, Miss Gravely. I have always doubted that it 
was caused by apoplexy.” She started, and turned 
ghastly pale, but he affected not to notice this, and 
went on. “That was my reason for wishing to hold 
the post-mortem examination to which you ohjected 
so strongly. I feel confident that he was not a victim 
of apoplexy.” ° 
“ What do you think was the matter with him?” 
she asked, nervously, and making a visible effort to 
be calm. 
“I think he was poisoned,” replied the doctor, 
quietly. 
She sank back in her chair with her face perfectly 
livid, but the doctor still affecting to be unconscious 
of this, continued: 
“There are certain mineral poisons that will pro- 
duce almost every symptom of apoplexy, and as my 
friend was not subject to the di , 1 think he must 
have fallen a victim to one of these. But Jet me tell 
you asingular dream I have had lately, which has 
infiyenced me greatly in my belief. I dreamed I had 
determined to make the examination in spite of you, 
and that on the night after the burial, I, in company 
with a brother physician, had the body exhumed, 
and taken to my office. There we made the examina- 
tion, and found that poison had caused your adopted 
father’s death. There were strange marks on one of 
his fingers, which we had reason to suppose were 
caused by some instrument which had been used in 
implanting the poison in the system. The body was 
re-buried, I thought, and I determined to leave 
nothing undone to find the murderer. I had reason, 
in my dream, to suspect a certain beautiful woman of 
this place, and shortly afterwards, as 1 thought, I 
was called in to see her during an attack of sickness. 
By means of a powerful drug I rendered her insensi- 
ble, and drew from her finger a mysterious ring 
which I had supposed was the instrument used in 
causing my friend’s death. With it I killed a cat, 
and then replaced it on herdhand, fully satisfied of the 








correctness of my conclusions. This dream has in- 
fluenced me so greatly that 1 have determined to 
cause the arrest of the party | suspect.” 
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to allow the post-mortem examination. It was all 
very strange, and he shuddered as he thought of it 
Still he was not satisfied. The day was breaking 
when he rose from the deep reverie into which he 
had fallen, and went out to his stable, Saddling his 
horse he rode rapidly to a neighboring town, where 
he had a long interview with a brother physician 
who was established there. From the grave surprise 
of his friend it seemed that Dr. Landsfield’s commu- 
nication was one of unusual importance. 

The funeral of Mr. Gravely took place in the after- 
noon of that day. It was largely attended by the 
people of the town and surrounding country, and 
among them was the physician upon whom Dr, 
Landsfield had called in the morning. When the fu- 
neral was over, he went home with the latter. 

It was fully midnight when two men drove hur- 
riedly into the yard of Dr. Landsfield’s office, and re- 
moving a long, heavy box from the wagon, carried it 
into the house. As the light fell upon their faces, it 
revealed the countenances of Dr. Landsfield and his 
friend Dr. Ellis. Without speaking, they proceeded 
to secure tlhe room. The coffin, for the box they had 
brought was nothing else, was placed on a couple of 
chairs near a long table, the lid taken off, and the 
body of Mr. Gravely laid on the table. The examina- 
tion was speedily begun, as the proper instruments 
were all ready at hand. 

“Here,” said Dr. Landsfield, taking the slightly 
discolored hand, but from which the marks on the 
finger had not yet vanished, “ here are the marks I 
spoke of.’’ 

Dr. Ellis examined them closely, and then looking 
up, said abruptly: 

““We had better go on. We have scarcely time 
enough to finish our work.” 

‘*What do you think of the marks?” asked his 
friend. 

“I think you are right; but I will talk about them 
when we get through.” 

The clothing of the body was removed, and the 
examination began. It was close and searching, and 
made in silence. Suddenly Dr. L i 
impulsively: 

“‘ By Heaven, Eliis, I was right after all.” 
“‘ What is it now,” asked Dr. Ellis, pausing. 
“Mr. Gravely did not die of apoplexy. He was 
poisoned. See here,” he continued. “ Here are traces 
of a strong mineral poison which has produced effects 
precisely similar to those of that disease. See it was 
infused into the blood in some way, and has done its 
errand well. Iam confident now that this poor man 
was the victim of foul play, and that those wounds on 
the finger were the cause of his death.” 

“You are certainly right,” said Dr. Ellis, musing- 
ly. ‘ Poison was the cause of this man’s death. But 
who could have administered it?” 

“ That is what perplexes me,” was the reply. 
“‘May not Mr. Gravely have taken his own life?” 
asked Dr, Ellis. 

“No, I am confident he did not. I know he had 
the strongest motive for wishing to live.” 

“‘T am inclined to agree with you that the wounds 
on the finger were the cause of his death,” said Dr. 
Ellis, “ and that fact induces me to believe that this 
is a case of suicide. They were beyond a doubt made 
by a singular instrument of which I have lately read 
in a curious old Italian work left me by my father, 
who was profoundly learned in the mysteries of 
poisons. I refer to the ‘death ring,’ as it was called. 
It was very common in Italy during the seventeenth 
century. It is a broad, flat circlet of gold, with a 
movable slide on one portion of the outer surface. 
By slipping back this slide, two claws of fine sharp 
Steel, steeped in just such a poison as this we have 
discovered, are disclosed. The wearer of this ring, 
wishing to exercise his vengeance, has but to press 
his enemy’s hand, when the sharp claws will be sure 
to make a slight scratoh upon the skin. In this man- 
ner the poison will be infused into the blood, and 
death will surely follow. Now, as these rings are at 
present among the rarest things in the world, and as 
Mr. Gravely was fond of collecting old relics, I think 
it extremely likely that he may have had one, and 
may have used it upon himself.” 

“No, no. I am sure he did not. I know it.” 


“No one else here could have one,” said Dr. Ellis, 
positively. ‘But tell me, do you suspect any one?” 
* No one,” replied Dr. Landsfield. 

He shuddered as he spoke, for there flashed across 
him the recollection of a strange and antique ring 
which he had seen upon Julia Gravely’s hand the 
night her adopted father died. He said noting, 
however, but assisted his friend to replace the body 
in the coffin and screw down the lid again. After 
this it was carried to the wagon by them, and driven 
back to the village cemetery, and re-iuterred in the 
grave from whence they had taken it. When they 
returned to the offive again, the day was breaking. 
After breakfast Dr. Ellis set off tor his home. 

Dr. Landstield was sorely perplexed. He knew not 
what todo. He knew now that his friend bad been 
poisoned, and he was equally certain that Dr. Ellis 
was wrong iu supposing that Mr. Gravely had com- 
mitted suicide. He was sure, in his own mind, 
that Julia Gravely had murdered the old man to pre- 
vent the execution of the will, but he had no proof of 
it. As several days passed away, and he hear: noth- 
ing of the intended will of Mr. Gravely from her, or 
from her lawyer, he became convinced of this. He 
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He had not long to wait, for in less than a week he 

was called in to see the young woman, who was sud- 

denly taken ill. As he stood by her bedside he saw 

that the ring was still upon her left hand, where he 

had noticed it at first. She was even more beautiful 

than ever, and it seemed hard to think that so lovely 

a woman could have been guilty of so foul a crime. 

But as he felt that his suspicions were not unfound- 

ed, he was resolved to test them as far as lay in his 

power. 

Quietly producing the compound that he had 

brought with him, he arranged it so that she would 

experience its full effect, and in a few minutes he saw 

a gentle and dreamy languor steal over her, and in 

less than ten minutes she was help] The effect of 
the drug would not last long, and he had but little 
time to carry out his plan. Drawing the ring from 
her finger, he moved back the slide which he quickly 
discovered, and saw two fine claws of steel, lying un- 
derneath it, and coated with a dark gray substance. 
They were, beyond a doubt, the instruments that had 
made the wounds on Mr. Gravely’s hand, and all his 
suspicions were confirmed. Only one thing remained, 
and that was to prove by actual experiment that the 
ring was poi d, and capable of producing death. 
How todo this, was a difficult question. Glancing 
around the room, he saw a cat dozirfy quietly in one 
corner. With an exclamation of joy, he sprang to it, 
and seizing it gave it a sharp scratch with the claws. 
Then re-adjusting the ring, he slipped it back on the 
young woman’s hand, and sat down to watch the cat. 
In less than half an hour she manifested signs of diz- 
ziness, and finally fell to the floor. Her breathing 
became more difficult, and her frame withered and 
swelled frightfully, until at last she lay quite still. 
After waiting for a few minutes Dr. Landstield ex- 
amined her, and found that she was dead. Raising 
the window, he threw the cat out on the lawn, and 
then turned his attention to bringing Julia back to 











against her forehead. 


” of a poison similar to that which had been fatal to 


consciousness. She soon revived, and he left her, and 
hastened to his office, carrying with him the cat 
which he had picked up on his way. A careful exami- 
nation showed him that she had died from the effects 


Mr. Gravely. This was all he wanted. He was de- 
termined to have the murderess brought to justice for 
her crime, and he was equally resolved to charge her 
with it before causing her arrest. Perhaps this lat- 
ter resolution was not very wise, but he wished to 
carry it out in order to set his mind at rest concern- 
ing the affair. Waiting until Julia had fully recov- 
ered, he called on her one afternoon. 
She met him calmly and with distant politeness. 
Adroitly turning the conversation to suit his purpose, 
he said at length: 
“T have been thinking of the death of your adopted 
father, Miss Gravely. I have always doubted that it 
was caused by apoplexy.” She started, and turned 
ghastly pale, but he affected not to notice this, and 
went on. “That was my reason for wishing to hold 
the post-mortem examination to which you ohjected 
so strongly. I feel confident that he was not a victim 
of apoplexy.” . 
“ What do you think was the matter with him?” 
she asked, nervously, and making a visible effort to 
be calm. 
“I think he was poisoned,” replied the doctor, 
quietly. 
She sank back in her chair with her face perfectly 
livid, but the doctor still affecting to be unconscious 
of this, continued: 
“There are certain mineral poisons that will pro- 
duce almost every symptom of apoplexy, and as my 
friend was not subject to the disease, I think he must 
have fallen a victim to one of these. But let me tell 
youasingular dream I have had lately, which has 
inflyenced me greatly in my belief. I dreamed I had 
determined to make the examination in spite of you, 
and that on the night after the burial, I, in company 
with a brother physician, had the body exhumed, 
and taken to my office. There we made the examina- 
tion, and found that poison had caused your adopted 
father’s death. There were strange marks on one of 
his fingers, which we had reason to suppose were 
caused by some instrument which had been used in 
implanting the poison in the system. The body was 
s-buried, I thought, and I determined to leave 
nothing undone to find the murderer. I had reason, 
in my dream, to suspect a certain beautiful woman of 
this place, and shortly afterwards, as I thought, I 
was called in to see her during an attack of sickness. | 
By means of a powerful drug I rendered her insensi- 
ble, and drew from her finger a mysterious ring 
which I had supposed was the instrument ased in 
causing my friend’s death. With it I killed a cat, 
and then replaced it on herhand, fully satisfied of the 





correctness of my conclusions. This dream has in- 
fluenced me so greatly that 1 have determined to 
cause the arrest of the party L suspect.” ~ 

Julia lay back in her cushioned chair, With her 
eyes closed, and her face the hue of the grave. Her 
forehead was damp with a painful perspiration, and 
her breath came heavily and with difficulty. As the 
doctor finished speaking, she opened her eyes and 
gazed at him with an expression that haunted him to 
his latest hour. 

“It is useless for me to contend against you,” she 
said, in a strat ge, unnatural voice. “It was no 
dream which you have tuld me, but a fearful reality. 
This is the ring, and its puwers have not been exag- 
gerated by you. See,’’ and she drew back the slide, 
and exposed the claws to his view. ‘They are terri- 
ble fur good or evil. I used them on bim to escape 
you, aud now they are equally powerful to prevent 
your triumphing over me.” 


dies and twine, was $1.05. 
instructed to adjust the balance due me. 
respectfully.” 


With a cry of horror, Dr. 
Landsfield sprang forward, but he was too late. The 
print of the fatal claws was visible upon her brow, 
and the physician knew of no antidote that could save 
her. 

“What have you done?” he exclaimed, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

“ Baffled you,” she replied, and she swept past him 
to her chamber. 

In a few hours the young woman was a corpse. 
She refused the remedies which the physician offered, 
although he did not know that they could save her. 
She was calm and composed until she became insen- 
sible, and died in a short time afterwards. Dr. 
Landsfield was horror-stricken by the terrible tragedy, 
and as he left the unhappy house that had witnessed 
it, he looked a dozen years older than when he en- 
tered there. 





A DROLL POSTMASTER. 

In the days of Andrew Jackson, his Post Master 
General, Amos Kendall, wanting to know where- 
abouts was the source of the Tombigbee river, wrote 
for the required information to the post-master of a 
village on its course. ‘ Sir,” wrote the higher officer 
to the lower, “ this department desires to know how 
far the Tombigbee river runs up. Respectfully, etc.” 
The reply was brief and read thus; ‘Sir, the Tom- 
bigbee river doesn’t run up at all; it runs down. 
Very respectfully, etc.” The post-master general 
continued the correspondence in this style: “Sir, 
your appointment as post-master at —— is revoked. 
You will turn over the funds, papers, etc., pertaining 
to your office to your successor. Respectfully, etc.” 
The droll understrapper closed the correspondence 
with this parting shot: ‘Sir, the revenues for this 
office for the quarter ending Sept. 30, have been 95 
cents; its expenditure, same period, for tallow can- 
I trust my successor is 
Most 





YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
How TO KNOW WHEN MEAT IS FRESH.—Keep it 
until it gets bad, and you will then learn exactly how 
fresh it was at first. 3 
How TO GET A GOOD SERVANT.—Keep on dis- 
charging the bad ones till you meet with one that 
suits you. 
HOw TO DISCOURAGE THE PERQUISITE SYSTEM.— 
Never buy anything of anybody. 
To CARVE PouLtRy.—Fowls have seldom more 
than two wings. It is advisable, therefore, in carv- 
ing them, to remember this. Help the particular 
guests to a wing or breast; and when they are gone, 
it is good-breeding to ask the unimportant people, 
‘if they have a preference for any part.” 





A CONSIDERATE MAN. 
Some twenty years ago, more or less, a man named 
Stannard drove stage between Windham and Nor- 
wich, taking dinner on his return at the Halfay 
House. One morning going down, he carried a tur- 
key which he sold the landlord for dollar and a quar- 
ter. On his way back he stopped to dinner as usual, 
and found .that same turkey, stuffed and roasted, 
served up in good style, with the usual trimmings. 
He ate the whole turkey and all the fixings, drank 
five or six glasses of cider, and paid but thirty-seven 
and a half cents for hisdinner! Stannard said he al- 
ways wondered how they could make money keeping 
tavern. . 

AN INQUIRING YOUTH. 
“OQ, mother! mother!” ‘“ What my son!” “ Mayn’t 
I have the big Bible up in my room to-day?” “Yes, 
my child; and welcome. You do not know what 
pleasure it gives me to see young thoughts turned 
that way. But what sticks are those in your hand?” 
“Triggers!” ‘Triggers! For what, my child?” 
“ Why, trap-triggers. Here’s the standard, see; that 
is the flipper, and that one with the fat meat on the 
end is the long trigger. 
keeps comin’ in my room and insulting ov me, and I 





chunk out of him!” 


NEGRO AMBITION. 
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INTERESTING TO HUSBANDS. 
Our friend, Jollyboy, who stops so late at his club, 
and finds Mrs. J. invariably sitting up for him, is 
about to try the effect uf Gale’s non-explosive mix- | 
ture, as a preventive of a blowing up. As the mix- 
ture is stated to be only powdered glass, he is going 
to crack a bottle or two extra at the club on the night 
fixed on for the experiment. 
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REJECTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

We have heard some brotherly discussions within 

the past two or three weeks, in lodge and chapter, 

relative to rejections for membership, when brothers 

or panions have applied, after receiving their de- 

grees. In fact, we have received several communi- 

cations on the subject, but decline to publish them, 

because they are not written in that spirit of concord 

and harmony that should characterize all matters 
which appear under a masonic heading. We do not 
think that aspersions or bitter words are calculated 
to make even Masons love each other, so shall keep 
our columns free of communications of a taunting 
nature. 

We think that the time and place to stop a man is 
before he has taken his E. A. degree. Then a com- 
mittee should make a thorough examination, and 
report to the lodge. If the candidate is all right, 
Jet him go through, and after he is through, give him 
membership, unless some new and disagreeable facts 
come to light. The spleen of some member should 
not deprive a new brother or companion of his right 
to sit in a lodge or chapter and take part in the de- 
liberations of meetings. It is unmasonic to vote 
against a brother unless there is some good cause. 
A private feeling of hate or envy will not justify 
any one in pursuing such a course. Yet we are sorry 
tosay that it is often done, to the great injury of 
masonry, and the chagrin of the rejected, who can- 
not understand why he should be admitted only to 
be rejected, if such a paradox is allowable. 


HUGH DE PAYENS ENCAMPMENT. 
The officers of the Hugh de Payens Encampment 
of Knight Templars, of Melrose, were installed in 
Freemasons’ Hall, Summer street, Wednesday even- 
ing of last week. The following are the officers for the 
ensuing year: 

L. L. FULLER, Grand Commander. 
S. O. DEARBORN, Generalissimo. 
LYMAN DIKE, Captadin-General. 
Rev. J. W. F. BARNES, Prelate. 
Joun B. Norton, Senior Warden. 
THOMAS WINSHIP, Junior Warden. 
Moors PATTEE, Grand Treasurer. 
O. H. Peck, Grand Recorder. 
GEORGE N. Noyes, Sword Bearer. 
JouN BowviTcH, Standard Bearer. 
JOHN W. CHAPMAN, Warden. 

J. B. GiLLet, O. W. UpHAm, H, 
Guards. . 

SmirH W. NICHOLS, Sentinel. 

The exercises were interspersed with singing, ad- 
dresses, reading of the Scripture, etc. The Encamp- 
ment has existed for a year, under dispensation, with 
Sir Knight Charles C. Dame as Grand Commander, 
who received a valuable diamond from the members 
as a token of their appreciation of his services as 
Commander. 
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THE NEw MAsonic HALL.—Plans for the interior 
arrangement of thenew Masonic Temple, on Tremont 
street, corner of Boylston street, have been adopted. It 
embraces for Masonic purposes the entire building 
above the ground floor. The basement floor is to be 
occupied as a restaurant by Messrs. Charles Copeland, 
the well-known confectioner on Tremont Row, and 
L. L. Tarbell, the Superintendent of the Freemason’s 
Hall, who will fit it up in the best style. The build- 
ing is to be completed in about a year, so it is now 
reported; but having seen the statement put forth 
several times, we do not believe as ardently as we did 
when the corner stone was laid. The building will 
be completed in the course of time, but we are 
not likely to again hazard our reputation by stat- 
ing a definite period when the Grand Lodge will take 
possession. 


Masonic BALL AT EAst Boston.—A Masonic 
ball was given at Sturtevant Hall, East Boston, last 
week. About a hundred couples were present. The 
DeMolay, Boston and Palestine Encampments, and 
the Hugh de Payens Encampment of Melrose, were 
all represented, and several Lodges and Chapters 
made up the balance of the company, not forgetting 
to count some of the handsomest ladies of East Bos- 
ton, who were present. 





GRAND R. A. CHAPTER OF NEW YorK.—The 
following Companions were duly elected Grand Of- 
ficers of the Grand Chapter of the State of New York, 
at Albany, on the 7th ult.: Horace S. Taylor, of 
New York, M. E. G. H. P.; Seymour H. Stone, of 
Syracuse, M. E. D. G. H. P.; R. G. Williams of 
Utica, R. E. G. K.; Jos. B. Chaffee, of Afton, R. E. 
G.S.; John O. Cole, of Albany, G. S.; William Sey- 
mour, of Albany, G. L.; Charles H. Platt, of Bing- 
hampton, G. C.; David F. Day, of Buffalo, G. G. H.; 
J. 8S. Dickerson, of Albany, G. R. A. C, 
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MAsoNIC LIBERALITY.—The Charleston, South 


Pennsylvania has authorized M. W. Grand Master 





“You say, Mr. Snooks, that you saw the plaintiff | 
leave the house. Was it in haste?” ‘ Yes, sir.” 
“Do you know what caused the haste?” “I’m not | 
sartin, sir, but I think it was the boot of his land- | 








As she spoke she raised her hand, and pressed it 


lord.” ‘That will do. Clerk, call the next witness.” | 


Orr, of South Carolina, to draw upon its treasurer for 
the sum of one thousand dollars, in aid of the Grand 
Lodge of South Carolina. In addition to this, con- 
siderable sums have been donated by the New York, 
Boston and Pennsylvania lodges in behalf of the lo- 
cal lodges in Columbia and elsewhere. 


Carolina, papers announce that the Grand Lodge of 


PRECIOUS SECRETS. 


Society is founded on the principle of mutual de- 
pendence and mutus! aid. Each State, community, 
family and individual is possessed of secrets whose 
disclosure would be personally injurious without con- 
veying a corresponding benefit to the public; and 
though private feelings of interest ought to yield, if 
placed in competition with the general good, yet, in 
all cases where the advantage is equivocal, it is the 
wisest and best pulicy to withhold the information. 
On this principle Fr y di inates its bene- 
fits in the tyled recesses of the lodge. The Grand 
Architect of the universe locks up gold in the earth 
and pearls in the oce2=, not toconceal them from hu- 
man use, but to reward human industry for its 
search after them. It seems to be his fixed decree, 
that the improvement of the material world should 
depend on the combined efforts of human genius and 
labor; and that philosophy should be invoked for the 
melioration of the blessings of nature. 

Why do men lock up precious things but to keep 
them from unhallowed hands? That secrecy is an 
important virtue, recommended in all ages of the 
world, and by the wisest and best of men, cannot be 
contradicted ; nor can it be denied but that in all ages 
there have been societies who have had secrets which 
they have not indiscriminately revealed, but have 
disclosed to those only whom they thought worthy to 
be associated with them. The secrets of Freemason- 
ry are open to the ingenuous and candid inquirer, if 
he seek them by the legitimate process; while they 
are carefully concealed from those who might use 
them improperly or convert them to purposes which 
would prove injurious to the society. The good and 
worthy candidate is received with open arms;* but to 
the vicious and dissolute, the tyler is instructed to 
oppose the point of his naked sword. 

The ancient mysteries were entirely founded on 
silence and secrecy; and no candidate could be ad- 
mitted to participate in the privileges which it was 
supposed to convey, without first having given an 
unequivocal proof of his taciturnity by a long and 
severe probation. Tradition relates a terrible in- 
stance of the consequences which attended the viola- 
tion of this principle, which has been handed: down 
to us in the story of Hipparchus, a Pythagorean, who 
“ having out of spleen and resentment violated and 
broke through several engagements of the society, 
was held in the utmost detestation, expelled from the 
school as a most infamous and abandoned person; 
and, as he was esteemed dead to the principles of vir- 
tue and philosophy, they had a tomb erected for him, 
according to their custom, as though he had been 
naturally dead. The shame and disgrace that justly 
attended so great a breach of truth and fidelity, drove 
the unhappy wretch to such despair, that he proved 
his own executioner; and so abhorred was even his 
memory, that he was denied the rites and ceremonies 
of burial used to the dead in those times; instead of 
which his body was suffered to lie upon the sands of the 
sea-shore in the isle of Samos, to be devoured by 
rapacious animals.”—Pierson’s Traditions. 








PRINCE ALBERT’S HYMN. 
The prince was an ardent Mason, a pious church- 
man, and lover of devotional poetry. He was very 
fond of the old German hymns. The following waa, 
his favorite, and was sung at his funeral. It is fre- 
quently heard in English Christian and masonic fam- 
ilies, and has been sung at masonic funerals, An 
appropriate hymn for Sir Knights at Easter. 
“TI shall not in the grave remain, 
Since thou death's bonds hast severed; 
But hope witn thee to rise again, 
From fear of death delivered, 
T'll come to thee where’er thou art, 
Live with thee, from thee never part; 
Therefore to die is rapture. 


* And so to Jesus Christ I'll go, 
My longing arms extending; 
So fall asleep in slumber deep, 
Slumber that knows no ending,— 
Till Jesus Christ, God's only Son, 
Opens thé gates of bliss, leads on 
To heaven, to life eternal !"" 
Renner 
A COLORED LopGE.—The Grand Lodge of North 
Carolina are much troubled at the establishment of 
a lodge of colored Freemasons at Newbern; under 
adispensation from Prince Hall Grand Lodge, Mas- 
sachusetts. The latter is not recognized by Massa- 
chusetts Masons, and we suppose that North Caro- 
lina Masons will act in like manner. 
GRAND LODGE OF LOUISIANA.—The Grand Lodge 
of Masons of Louisiana are now holding their An- 
nual Communication in New Orleans. Country Lodges 
are fully represenied for the first time in five years, 
GRAND MasreR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. —Gov- 
ernor James L. Orr has been installed as Grand Mas- 
ter of the South Carolina Masons. 





WORTH OF A GOOD COMPANION. 

A companion that is cheerful, and free from swear- 
ing and scurrilous discourse, is worth gold. I love 
such mirth as does not make friends ashamed to 
look upon one another next morning; nor men, 
that cannot well bear it, to repent the money that 
they spent when they were warmed with drink. And 
take this for a rule: You may pick out such times 
and such companions, that you may make yourselves 
merrier for a little than a great deal of money—for 
“tis the company, and not the charge, that makes 
the feast.” 
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THE COLONEL’S SURRENDER. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


I've a secret to whisper will give all amaze, 

Just the deeper and stronger the further it strays; 

You will marvel, I promise—perchance they will doubt, 
Who have known him so valiant in battle and rout; 
Who beheld him ride fearless when danger was nigh, 
And who never have seen him a coward to fly. 

Yet ‘tis truth, I aver, that to me has been rendered, 
And the colonel—our colonel has certain surrendered! 


Pray don't whisper it far, fur such scandal I shun, 
But it was not to pistol, to sabre, or gun; 

Not when Mosby was hunted full oft to his lair— 
Then our colonel was ready to do and to dare; 

Nor when fiery Sheridan led battle ways, 

For the colonel was staunch as his leader those days. 
Yet though never his sabre to victor was tendered, 
It is true that the colonel has tamely surrendered! 


Not for lack of good lesson then, sure, has he slipped, 

He was in “at the death ** when Rebellion was whipped. 
We have called him a hero—Achilles of yore 

Seemed less proof against onset, such armor he wore; 
But the warrior of Thrace by an arrow was slain, 

And my verse must rehearse the old story again. 

Just the tiniest shaft from a bow light and tender, 

And behold we are told of the colonel’s surrender! 


He who rode through the shock of the grim battle years 

Still unconquered, unvanquished—canst credit our ears ? 

In this light little skirmish with Cupid—just see! 

He has lowered his colors, has bent down his knee; 

For a brace of red lips—in truth, better revolvers 

To disarm the brave colonel than Colt's, Reed's, or 
Holver's; 

And a pair of bright eyes—may the sweet saints befriend 
her! 


Have accomplished right surely the colonel’s surrender ! 


Do you marvel at all at our jubilant glee? 

Pray what more can we ask for such hero as he ? 

Since he yields, like the rest, to the belle of the town, 
All the joys of his life shall her loveliness crown. 

But one wish in our hearts can there further awaken— 
When his oath of allegiance is solemnly taken, 

When the vanquished of love vows for aye to defend her, 
That we all may be there at the colonel's surrender! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) ~ 
LIVING WATERS. 


eee 
BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 





Ir was not surprising that Richard Fairlawn should 
be an atheist, for his parents, who had died in his 
childhood, had gone down to their graves with no di- 
vine warmth breaking their lifelong belief that God 
was a myth, and that even as death lays waste the 
body, so it would destroy the immortal soul. With 
this dark fear in their hearts, they all their lives had 
shrunk from thoughts of that hour which must lay 
its chill claim upon us all. They had sipped eagerly 
at the fount of human pleasure, thinking thus to dis- 
pel the haunting reminder, and satisfy the cravings 
which always dwell in that heart seeing only vacancy 
beyond this earth. But the tempting waters misted 
* away as they drank, leaving their souls as heated and 
desiring asever. Their son, possessing both their 
principles and splendid fortune, had pursued the same 
deceitful mirage—longing for he knew not what, and 
embittering an otherwise good and perfect life in 
dreading death, and in condemning all things of a 
sacred character. He would sit in costly attire at the 
windows of his regal home, curling his lip contemptu- 
ously as he viewed the crowds which thronged into 
the church over the way, and wonder how they could 
be such fools as to worship and believe that which 
they had never seen. 

Richard Fairlawn had a noble mind; his features 
were attractive, and, when not in his cynical moods, 
few could excel him in courteousness or gentleman] y 
bearing. And then his heart was generous and feel- 
ing. Did he meet a little child, suffering from cold 
or hunger, it would immediately be well fed and 
warmly clad; coal, barrels of flour, and other com- 
forts, intruded themselves unexpectedly upon the 
suffering poor, whose hearts thrilled out blessings 
upon their unknown benefactor; while the hard- 
pushed merchant or mechanic well knew where to 
borrow money without feeling humiliated. Sv noble, 
so kind, but walking without the lamp that brings 
such joy and peace and hope to the believer. Chris- 
tians looked pityingly upon Richard, and fervently 
prayed that the time might come when his soul would 
welcome and drink of the waters theirs had found so 
satisfying and sweet. None dared, however, to talk 
with him upon the great subject, as it was known 
that he instantly repelled such efforts. ; 

It was singular that Richard Fairlawn did not mar- 
ry; for, although his one great failing was generally 
known, there were many beautiful and attractive 
women among those with whom he associated, who 
evinced, by their delighted acceptance of his society, 
that it would not require much urging, should he 
prupose to them to become his wite. But he resolved 
to remain single, fancying that he would be happier 
so. He would thus have more time to himself, to 
muse and read his myriad books, or pursue his char- 
ities, and the endless amusements which helped to 
absorb his time. 

He was nearly forty years old, when, in one of his 
changing notions, he broke up his splendid establish- 
ment, sold its furniture, and set his old housekeeper 
adrift with a liberal pensi These mov ts were 
made, because he had taken it into his head that it 
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would be very pleasant to board at the good Widow 
Greelcy’s, whose house, shaded by elms and willows, 
stuod in the suburbs of the city, and commanded a 
beautiful view of Rosebloom Valley, with its Gothic 
cottages and artistic grounds. Mrs. Greeley’s house 
was always sure to have a full complement of board- 
ers, for she made it so elegant and homelike, that, 
connected with hér genial, motherly ways, it proved 
a noted attraction. 

Now, the widow, in an ecstasy at the prospect of 
having the envied millionaire as her boarder, was 
thrown into a great flutter. Carpets came up in a 
trice, in the apartments which Mr. Richard Fairlawn 
had blandly chosen for his accommodation, and new 
ones, radiant in perfect design and in the most beau- 
tiful of flowers, were substituted ; while such pictures 
and ornaments as his esthetic tastes were supposed 
to approve, were displayed upon the walls and man- 
tel. Mrs. Greeley wished to do everything in her 
power to merit the round sum which Richard volun- 
tarily proposed to pay for his board, and which was 
twice the amount she had thought of asking. So Mr. 
Fairlawn became ensconced in his new abode, feeling 
quite complacent and happy with the novel change. 

His library had been placed near the two great 
windows, commanding Rosebloom Valley; and here 
he would sit and read, enjoying the beautiful summer 
weather and the sweet valley, or wondering who oc- 
cupied that corn-colored cottage, situated across the 
lawn from Mrs. Greeley’s. He had not as yet been 
able to see any of its inmates—the blinds, as it was 
hot weather, being always closed. Yet, ever since 
his coming to his new home, he had heard, many 
times a day, the most violent scolding and commands 
issue from the cottage; and from the musical, grieved 
tone which usually responded, he felt that it must be 
a woman—a very young one, who bore these rough 
reproaches. He telt ashamed to listen; but the fasci- 
nation of that low, clear voice made him often linger 
at his window, longing for those blinds to open, and 
reveal the face of the one who had so interested 
him. 

“But, pshaw! Iam asimpleton to trouble myself 
about such matters!” he would declare, as he vainly 
strove to subdue his new curiosity; “ though I can’t 
help pitying that girl,” he mused, ‘‘ whoever she is, 
for a stage-driver talks more gently to his horses, than 
those people do to her.” 

It was on the sixth day of his residence at Mrs. 
Greeley’s, that the longed-for fuce became visible to 
Mr. Fairlawn. The blinds at the cottage were wide 
open, and the golden sunlight fell in prismatic fire 
upon the girl’s soft chestnut hair, as she sat at the 
window of what was probably the kitchen. Her at- 
tention was earnestly absorbed in a little volume that 
lay open upon the sill; and Richard, nearly hidden 
behind his damask curtains, had a good opportunity 
to view the thin, sad face, with its small, childlike 
mouth, and full, intellectual brow. 

“0,” thought Fairlawn, charmed in spite of him- 
self, ‘that is the most beautiful countenance I ever 
saw, yet how very, very pitiful it looks—and old— 
though she cannot be over seventeen, she is so small. 
I might have known,” he pondered, “ that the sweet 
voice which has so interested me belongs to her. She 
cannot be related to those who so abuse her— Halloo! 
that must be one of the wretches who—” 

He stopped short, with his face full of sudden in- 
dignation, his hands clenched, as hg contemplated the 
scene just beginning at the window where the girl 
sat. Two great red hands fastened themselves upon 
her delicate shoulder, while the voice of their rough 
owner bawled out, as she jerked the young girl from 
her chair: 

“Ye lazy jade, what yer settin’ there for, when the 
hens aint fed nor the dishes washed. Ye haint arnt 
yer salt since I took ye from the almshouse. Give 
me that Bible!” ~ 

U ious of Richard’s observation, the girl put 
the book quickly behind her, and said, imploringly: 
““O Mrs. Grant, do not deprive me of this blessed 
treasure! My head ached so bad that I had to rest 
from working a little. Be merciful, I~” 

“Pll have that Bible, ef I have ter tear ye in pieces 
gettin’ on’t,” interrupted her mistress, as she fiercely 
sprang upon her, and wrenched it from the thin white 
hands. “There!” as she tossed the book into some 
place invisible to Fairlawn; “now ye’ll find more 
time to work, I guess!” 

“Jest what ye orter done long ago, wife,” chimed 
in a masculine voice, which Richard had before heard 
roughly addressing the young girl. 

As for the latter, she stood, as it seemed, with her 
soul in her clear eyes, and with her thin face paler 
than marble, regarding the one who had robbed her 
of her Bible.” 

“ May God forgive you for burning my last com- 
fort, and the last gift of my dear mother,” she said, 
slowly and impressively to her persecutors, who could 
not help cowering fur an instant before the pure, no- 
ble glance of this scorned one. 

But the next moment an angry flush burned upon 
Mrs. Grant’s leathery cheek. 

“ Go ’long ter work!” she cried, furiously. ‘I wont 
have another word of yer pious gab!” 

The pity and surprise of Richard Fairlawn, as the 
girl turned, without a word, and limped away, almost 
made him groan aloud. 

“She’s a cripple, then? Poor, poor child!” he 
murmured, with a big lump in his throat. ‘And 
how meekly she obeyed that coarse woman’s order.” 
He drew away from the window to hide his agitation. 
“Pll find out who that girl is, and how she is con- 
nected with those brutish people,” mentally vowed 
Fairlawn. 








lor, where Mrs. Greeley was chatting with her 
boarders. 

**T would like to speak with you alone,” he smil- 
ingly whispered, declining the luxurious chair she 
rolled towards him. 

Accordingly, the next moment they were standing 
alone in the deserted breakfast-room, just beyond. 
Richard briefly related the occurrence he had wit- 
nessed at the cottage, inquiring if the widow knew 
its inmates. 

“Yes,” she responded; “they moved there four 
years ago, and although none of the neighbors visit 
them, their cruelty to poor Mary Clede, who, I un- 
derstand, was bound out'to them in her tenth year, 
is well known.” 

“I observed that she was lame. Is it natural for 
her to be so?” inquired Richard, anxiously. 

“Mrs Grant pretends it is,” replied the widow; 
“but the people hereabouts declare that the poor 
child’s infirmity has been created by their abuse.” 

“I know, by that young girl’s face, that her mind 
is pure and intelligent, and if you can suggest any 
plan, Mrs. Greeley, to get her from the power of those 
wretches, and if money is required, I will—” 

“But I am afraid it will not avail to free her,” in- 
terrupted the widow, smiling at his earnestness. 
“Mary is bound to those Grants until she is eighteen; 
and, from the fact that many have vainly tried for 
her freedom before now, I am sure they will not give 
her up until then.” 

“Yet something must, shall be done to make her 
lot less bitter,” returned Richard, vehemently ; 
quickly adding, “Could you not, my dear madam, 
buy her books and other comforts from time to time, 
and manage to get them to her some way? I will 
provide money for the purpose, and in abundance.” 
Had any other single gentleman of Mrs. Greeley’s 
acquaintance betrayed Fairlawn’s interest and gene- 
rosity for the poor bound girl, the widow would have 
instantly pronounced him in love; but the eccentric 
iillionaire might safely do this, and not provoke such 
a thought. She regarded his sympathy for Mary 
Clede only as one of the many humors of his generous 
heart, and willingly agreed to his request, for the sor- 
rows and desolation of the young girl had long ago 
aroused her indignation and pity. 

When Mrs. Greeley carried the presents to Mary, a 
few days later, she found, to her surprise, that Mrs. 
Grant was very willing for her drudge to receive 
them, saying, asshe grimly viewed the pretty arti- 
cles of clothing in the package before her: 

“Much obliged to ye, Miss Greeley. They'll save 
me layin’ out any more money on the jade!” 

But when her lynx-eyes spied a little pile of books 
under the dress-goods, she frowned darkly, declaring 
to the overjoyed Mary that it would not be well for 
her to neglect her work to read them. It was not 
until the termagant overheard the kind widow’s 
whispered explanation to Mary, that she was unde- 
ceived in the supposition that she was the donor of 
these rich gitts. Poor Mary! She had to bear many 
cutting remarks and insinuations after this—her per- 
secutors maintaining that so wealthy a gentleman as 
Fairlawn could have no other than dishonorable mo- 
tives in being thus free and liberal towards a pauper 
like herself. Yet Mary, remembering the high praises 
of Mrs. Greeley, resolved not to mind these taunts, 
and henceforth, modestly returning Richard’s re- 
spectful salutations from his open window, learned to 
regard him as a kind father. She felt, with many 
thrills in her lone heart, that she had now indeed a 
friend; but why had he, rich, admired and envied, 
interested himself for one poor and despised like her- 
self? She cast shy glances at his noble face, as he 
sat absorbed in his reading at the great bow-windows 
at Mrs. Greeley’s; and her soul, yearning to love 
something, went out with a tender and revering af- 
tection towards him. 

By the ai of Mrs. Greeley, Richard continued from 
time to time to make poor Mary happy with such 
presents as he thought might tend tocheer and light- 
en her‘spirits. 

The attic window of Mrs. Grant’s cottage faced 
those of Mr. Fairlawn’s apartments. And often when 
he returned hither late at night, he saw a light there, 
and felt that Mary was enjoying the books which he 
had sent her, for he well knew that none of the fam- 
ily save herself would occupy the lonely attic. 

One day Mary was standing at the open door of the 
cottage, and had just responded to Richard’s kind 
salutation, when Mrs. Grant fiercely ordered her 
away, forbidding her to speak to the one of whom she 
had lately become so jealous, notwithstanding Fair- 
lawn’s liberality had benetited her as much as it. had 
poor Mary, for she generally appropriated a part of 
his beautiful gifts to herself. Many weeks passed 
away, and Mary continued invisible to her anxious 
friend at Mrs. Greeley’s. Now that Fairlawn was 
denied the sight of the young girl’s pure, pale face, 
he began to long for itina way that destroyed his 
taste fur his usual pleasures and pursuits. He tried 
to persuade himself that it was only a fatherly re- 
gard he felt for her; but there was something in his 
heart which told him, as he thought thus, that it was 
love, deep and immortal. 

“Wherefore is this?” he would muse. “There is 
nothing abuut the child which it would be supposed 
could charm a man of the world like me; yet, O, 1 
have found her beautiful voice, her pale, sad face, and 
her marvellous patience with her hard master and 
mistress, very magnetical. Well, well,” he would 
sighingly conclude, ‘I can never marry her; for I 
know, by her love for that Bible, that she cherishes 
the faith I scorn. Could I bear my wife to be so dis- 
similar to me? No! Yet I will be a father to little 





Concealing his emotion, he descended into the par- 


Grants has passed; and II will travel till I get 
over this nonsense. Forty years old, and in love! 
Pshaw!” 

Yet he went not, but still continued to watch from 
one dreary day to another for Mary to appear at the 
cottage doors or windows. 

It was about midnight, on the last of August, that 
Richard, unable to sleep from his concernment about 
Mary, arose from his couch and dressed, and, with 
the aid of a cigar, sat down to compose himself by 
the open window. The pale light of the moon had 
enabled him to dispense with a light, but now the 
murky clouds swept over the moon, and maile all so 
dark that he could not discern any object. While he 
thus sat, there arose in the midnight hush a voice 
which he knew came from Mrs. Grant’s attic—Mary 
Clyde was praying. He rose with a scoff upon his 
lips, but a curiosity to hear her words, and the charm 
of the voice he loved, made him the next instant sink 
back listening into his seat. 

“Blessed Redeemer! Still let me drink of thy love, 
lest I faint by this earthly wayside, for it is that, 0 
Lord, which restores my discouraged and bleeding 
heart, and lifts, from all sorrow, my thoughts up to 
the beautiful land, where joy and glory and song live 
forever! Tender Father, forgive those who have long 
so cruelly used me, and give me the joy of seeing them 
come to Jesus, whose affection, and patience and 
mercy are eternal. O Saviour, bless with all thy 
power the kind man who has been so good to me; 
and O, if he has never found any joy in thee, give 
him now the hope and happiness with which my be- 
lief in thy mercy has filled my heart. And when life 
has ended, guide him gently to his heavenly rest. 
Give me strength to endure all and suffer all, and ac- 
cept me at last, in Jesus’s name. Amen!” 

Richard Fairlawn no longer heeded his cigar, but 
sat there in the darkness, with white face and parted 
lips, listening to that earnest and touching prayer. 
Even as sweet music inspires the proud and unquiet 
heart to holy breathings, so did the clear-toned peti- 
tion of the poor bound gir] steal in upon his rebellious 
soul. O, he knew now how she had gained her pa- 
tience, her meekness. His scoffing at holy things, his 
self-reliance, stood before her joyful, trusting faith, 
rebuked and condemned ; and when the moon pierced 
the dark clouds, and shone brightly into the little at- 
tic, he drew back from sight, and contemplated, in a 
sort of rapture, that small, wan face, whose sacred 
light truly proclaimed that her soul was illuminated 
by @ celestial fire—that it drank of waters divine. 
Perhaps his loving her so made him more easily yield 
to the influence of her words and look. A mighty 
longing was in his beating heart, as he sank upon his 
knees, and cried out: 

“O Lord God! I will disown thee no more. Hence- 
forth and forever I will love and praise thee!” 
Richard Fairlawn rose up, not inspired, but con- 
victed, and drinking the living waters of heavenly 
faith and salvation. 





The time of Mary Clede’s servitude te the Grants 
had expired; and now, with her few articles of cloth- 
ing tied in a bundle, she had passed from her ungen- 
ial home, out under the great willows that stood at 
the foot of the lane. She looked up where the stars 
gleamed down through the leaves, and thanked God 
that she was free at last! Yet a pang of sadness 
mingled with her new joy, for she was homeless, and 
knew not whither to go. There was one whom she 
felt would have helped her, had she asked him, but 
her delicacy forbade her doing this. So, all alone, 
with the moon and stars shining coldly on her deso- 
lation, she sank upon the dewy grass, and groaned 
out a prayer that Heaven would open some earthly 
haven to welcome her. 

** Little one! Dear Mary!” 

These words were spoken with infinite tenderness. 
She turned in surprise, to behold Richard Fairlawn 
standing directly behind her, with his very heart in 
the eyes that were regarding her so pityingly. He 
could no more help clasping her to his breast, than 
he could subdue the great love and sympathy for her 
which filled his soul; and something told him that 
she loved him in return. Then, as he held her so 
tightly that she could not free herself, he made known 
to her that he had heard her prayer in the little attic, 
and told her how much peace and joy it had brought 
him. Now he could not part with her, for he wanted 
her to still be his teacher of the blessed theme—to 
become his cherished wife. Mary’s head, turned and 
averted, fell on his breast—she did not reply. 

‘Say, dariing,” he entreated, “ that you will give 
me this right to shield you from the cold world—will 
permit me to minister to your happiness!” 

Mary had been softlyiweeping, in her great sur- 
prise and inexpressible joy at his offer. And now, 
with blessings upon him, she hid her glowing face in 
his breast, and he was well satisfied. 

So, one golden day in October, Mary, clad in beau- 
tiful attire, and adorned with diamonds, stood beside 
Richard Fairlawn in the splendid home he had pre- 
pared for her, and repeated the words that made her 
his beloved wife. The wedding guests, beholding her 
perfect joy, were glad with her, and admired her the 
more, as they remembered that she had been but a 
poor bound girl. 

And now, while Richard earnestly seeks for every 
means to increase Mary’s health and happiness, she 
is gently teaching and leading him on in that faith 
which illumes the dark valley of death, and carries 
the soul triumphant to its heavenly home! 





A wife full of truth, innocence and love, is the pret- 





Mary, and provide for her after her servitude to those 


tiest flower that a man can wear next his heart. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A LOVER. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 





I see my own heart, like a Shiraz lily, 
Blooming across the plains, 
The plains with bubbling springs and fragrancics, 
And yet with toilsome stretches, ills, and flagrances, 
And looking off o’er all the victor's gains, 
I say aloud, with sad and wistful eyes, 
God speed you on your way. 


For hearts, like lilies showing fair in distance, 
To their anthesis true, 

Bloom sweetest in a hand that toils for them; 
And far-off blossoms but make foils for them, 

When, close revealing honeyed purple core— 
A whole Damascus garden's gold and blue 

In one glad flower, beloved. 


And yet my heart, more than an eastern lily, 

I may not give you, friend, 
Until the plains with streams and fragrancies, 

And yet with toilsome stretches, ills, and flagrances, 
Are travelled nobly to the waiting end. 

Go then; my eyes watch clearly while I softly say :— 
God speed you on your way. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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HOW THE ICE MELTED. 





BY BARBARA BROOME. 
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Crisp! crisp! crisp! over the hard, white snow; 
mouse-colored, close-knit gaiters; cunning, double- 
soled, high-topped boots. 

Little Caddy and Mary Jones were going to school. 
They didn’t feel the cold. Blessyou—no! They had 
had steaming brown-bread and piping-hot golden 
hominy, with plenty of maple syrup, for their break- 
fast; and just before they started, their mother had 
toasted their mittens, and tied their hoods snug over 
their chins. Their breath froze as it came out in the 
air—their cheeks reddened into cherries; they thought 
it was nice. They didn’t know that the thermometer 
was down to zero, and if they kad known, they 
wouldn’t have cared. : 

Crisp! crisp! crisp! faster and faster pattered the 
littie feet. Crisp! crisp! crisp! leaving odd, frisky 
tracks in the snow behind. 

“Goodness gracious!” cried little Caddie; “I’m 
tumbling.” 

“Catch on to me,” said Mary. 

“T most went,” said Caddy, taking a breath, when 
her danger was over. “I guess there was some ice 
underneath.” 

Then Mary began to laugh. 

** You did look so funny,” said she. ‘See, this is 
the way.” And she threw up both hands. She had 
@ little tin pail in one, and shuffled her feet in the 
snow, and made believe she was losing her balance. 

Then Caddy laughed, too, and they grew so very 
merry that Mary really did lose her foothold, and 
went down with a thump that hadn’t any make be- 
lieve about it. 

“O-O,” said Mary, rather crest-fallen, and rising 
slowly. ‘I didn’t mean to do that.” 

“Just see our luncheon,” cried Caddy. “It has 
all spilled out of the pail; and that apple will race 
clear home, { do believe, if I don’t stop it.” 

She ran after it. It rolled and rolled, till it came 
to a doorstep some distance off. As she stooped for 
it, something seemed to come all over her—something 
seemed to make her look up; so, with the apple in 
her hand, she raised her head. 

There sat a beggar-girl, all crouched up, on the top 
step. O littke happy boys and girls, thank God that 
you have good fathers and mothers, and homes and 
dinners and breakfasts. This girl on the steps had 
none of these nice things. Thank God that your 
faces are not hungry and pinched and old-looking. 
This beggar-girl’s was. Caddy thought she looked 
strange. 

“* What ails you?” she asked. 

The little girl paid no attention to the question. 
Indeed, Caddy saw that she was not looking at her 
at all, but at the apple. 

“Do you want it?” said she, holding it out to her. 

The littie girl snatched at it eagerly. 

“She hasn’t got much manners,” said Mary, who 
had just come up. 

The girl’s teeth crunched into the red and yellow 
streaked baldwin; she went at it, sort of fiercely and 
savagely, crowding down mouthful after mouthful. 

“T declare, she must swallow it whole,” said Mary. 

** Don’t,” said Caddy, in a low voice; ‘she is hun- 
gry.” And she caught the tin pail from her sister, 
and poured out all the gingerbread and jumbles inte 
the littie girl's lap. “Ve don’t want them,” said she. 

The hungry, wiid-looking eyes lighted up then. 

**T didn’t hawe no supper last night,” she said. 

*“*@ dear,” said Caddy. ‘* How I wish I had some- 
thing more to give you.” 

“Seems as how I never have no sfippers now-a- 
days,” the girl went on, munching a jumble. “ Folks 
gets harder aad harder on us.” 

“Vil tell you what,” said Caddy; “I'll bring you 
some breakfast every morning.” 

“T never has breakfasts every morning.” 

“ Well, but you shall have now.” 

“Come along, Caddy Jones,” said Mary. “ We'll 
be late to school.” 

“* You be sure and be here to-morrow,” said Caddy, 
as her sister pulled her along. 








“Tf dad dot get drunk to-night, and lick me so’n 
I can’t move,” was the answer. 

Caddy hurried off with her sister. 

It was a very cosy, comfortable house that the 
Joneses lived in. The bricks were a fresh, clear red, 
and the blinds were a bright green. The glass in the 
window-frames was shiny; the curtains were a sight 
to behold, they were so white. Mrs. Jones was a 
model housekeeper, every one agreed. 

The very morning after Caddy had found the girl 
on the steps, there came a tap at the area-window. 
The family were at breakfast—that is, Mrs. Jones 
and Mary and Caddy, fur Mr. Jones’s business took 
him off very early in the morning. 

“A beggar!” said Mrs. Jones, in disgust, putting 
down her cup of coffe, just as she was about to raise 
it to her lips. 

There came another tap, louder than the first. 

‘How I do despise them,” said Mrs. Jones, going 
to the window. She lowered it just a crack. 

“Any broken wittels?” began the child, in a whine. 

“Take yourself off,” said Mrs. Jones, sharply, 
“and never come here again!” 

The child’s looks wandered through the crack, and 
fastened greedily on the loaded table opposite her. 

“Just a piece of bread, ma’am,” said the child. 

“T told you go,” answered Mrs. Jones. “Street 
beggars never get anything here. They are really 
nothing but thieves and robbers, half the time.” 

“T haint had nothin’ to eat since yesterday 
mornin’.” 

“‘ How much longer are you going to keep me here 
in the cold?” said Mrs. Jones, shivering. “I’m 
waiting to see you safe out the gate, and off the 
premises.” 

The girl laughed impudently. 

“Taint in no hurry,” said she. “I likes to see 
other folks shakin’ with the cold, ’n guess you can 
stand it ’bout as long as me.” 

She held up her shawl, well ventilated with holes, 
and showed her feet, encased in broken, cast-away 
shoes. Then she turned away wearily, and went off. 
Caddy jumped up, and looked after her. 

‘“* Mother, that’s my beggar-girl,” said she. ‘Call 
her back.” 

“Call her back, indeed!” answered her mother. 
“What do you mean by your beggar-girl?” 

‘“‘That’s the one she gave all our luncheon to, yes- 
terday,” said Mary. 

Her mother was displeased, on hearing the story. 

‘After all 1 have told you of their tricks and dis- 
honesty, to go and encourage them so!” said he 
mother. 7 

“ But she was so hungry.” 

“There, say nothing more about it; an@ remem- 
ber, you are to have nothing more to do with her. 
Now go and finish your breakfast.” 

Caddy tried to eat the piece of bread on her plate, 
but somehow it wouldn’t go down. Her mother 
thought she didn’t like it, because it was cold. 

“ Here is a nice hot slice,”’ said she. 

Caddy watched the butter melting and dripping 
from its brown sides. Just then Bridget ealled from 
the head of the stairs: 

“ Missis Jones, there’s a live coal hopped right out 
into the middle of the room!” 

“‘ For pity’s sake, don’t you know enough to pick it 
up?” cried Mrs. Jones, starting from the table. 

She went off to see into the matter, and the chil- 
dren found themselves alone. 

“T can’t help it; I don’t want it, and I can’t disap- 
point her,” said Caddy; aud she slipped the slice of 
bread into her pocket. 

“ Perhaps she wont be waiting for me, either, and 
then it will be all right,” said Caddy, as she went 
along to school. But when she reached the step, she 
found her. 

“ Did you think I would bring you something?” 
asked Caddy. 

“I thought mebbe you would, and mebbe you 
wouldn’t,” answered the girl. 

“Is it nice?” said Caddy, as she devoured the gen- 
erous, buttered slice. 

“Proper!” said the girl. “ But I don’t care much 
what I eats, if it’s only witels.” 

“ What makes you beg?” asked Caddy. 

‘Nothin’ else to do. Must have some business; 
howsumever, that’s a mighty poor one.” 

“Well, you’re not a thief, are you?” Caddy asked 
again. . 

“‘They tries pretty hard to lick me into it, and 
there’s enuff calls me one now; but I haiut never 
stole notbin’ yet.” 

“Tam so glad,” cried Caddy. 

“Can’t tell howsoon I may, though. Mother Cutts 
promises big; but she’s a sly one, she is.” 

“Ts she your mother?” asked Caddy. 

“She? No! I never had no mother. She keeps 
school; she trains girls—some of ’em lives grand, too, 
I can tell yer.” 

Caddy could not wait to hear any more about 
Mother Cutts’s school that time, and afterwards for- 
got to ask about it. 

Every morning now, unbeknown to her mother, 
Caddy carried something to Meg—that was her beg- 
gar-girl’s name. Every morning, rain or shine, Meg 
was at her post, waiting. It did Cadidly’s heart good 
to watch her eat what she brought. All that troubled 
her, was that she was disobeying her mother. 

“Iwill tell her some time,” she would say; but 
that “‘some time” seemed never to come. 

When it was very cold, and Meg shivered more 
than common under her tattered shawl, Caddy would 
say: 

“Never mind, Meg—it wont be for much longer. 
The winter is going off fast.” 





“It'll be a good thing for me, when the ice melts,” 
Meg would say. 

And Caddy would answer: 

“ Yes, it will be a good thing, when the sun shines 
bright enough to do it.” 

Caddy made great plans for the future. 

“Meg,” said she, “when I grow big, and havea 
house of my own, you shall come and live with me, 
and take care of the children;” and, “Meg, you 
know that bit of frosted cake I brought you the other 
day? Well, we'll do nothing but bake that kind, 
from morning till night. We'll live on it, when we 
keep house.” 

Her head was full of these lovely plans, as she came 
home one night. As she walked slowly up the bricked 
walk towaris the front steps, the door was flung vio- 
lently open, and, like a wild animal, a girl came rush- 
ing out. She jostled against Caddy as she ran, and 
threw her headlong. Caddy picked herself up, and 
sat down upon the step, a little hurt and faint-like. 

‘Why didn't you stop her? Did you see her?” 
said her mother to her, appearing in the doorway, out 
of breath, 

“See who?” said Caddy, growing paler. 

“Why, that little thief, to be sure. She stole a 
shawl out of the entry; but I saw her face. I'll set 
the offigers on her track. It’s the same beggar that 
was 80 Saucy to me a while ago.” 

Caddy spoke not a word. 

“ How white you are,” said hermother. 
hurt?” 

“Not much,” answered Caddy. But she looked 
sad, and burst into tears. 

Her mother took her in her arms, and carried her in, 

“Tam afraid you are hurt,” said she. 

All the evening, Caddy was humored and coddled. 
Her mother rocked her in the big rocking-chair. 
Mary brought in the five little white kittens to please 
her, and her father cut her a doll’s head out of a wal- 
nut, with his penknife. 

“Is it as bad for poor folks to be thieves, as for rich 
ones?” asked Caddy of her mother. 

** Of course,” said her mother. “‘ What difference 
does it make who it is that steals an orange, as long 
as the orange is taken?” 

“But then rich folks have plenty of,those things. 
What’s the use of their stealing them?” 

“Nonsense,” said her mother. ‘It is time you 
were asleep.” 

All tucked up in bed, Caddy thought things over 
this wise: x 

** It was Meg that stole the shawl, and she saw me, 
too. I don’t believe that she will wait for me on the 
steps any more. It was very wrong in her, but I hope 
the policemen will never find her. How dreadful for 
her to be put in jail! Mother thought [ was hurt, 
because I was knocked down; but it wasn’t that. It 
was because I felt so bad for poor Meg.” 

Sure enough, the step was empty the next morning. 
Meg’s place was ever vacant, after that. Mary won- 
dered, but Caddy kept her secret. One day—it wasa 
half-holiday—the two little girls went out for a walk. 

“It is time to go home now,” said Mary, at last, 
getting tired. 

*O, look down that street,” said Caddy. 
are those?” 

“There must be ships there; those are the masts. 
How I would like to go and see them.” 

““Yes—ilo,” said Cardy. 

So they went down that street, and up another, and 
through another, and still they were no nearer the 
ships. Finally, getting discouraged, they thought 
they would go no further. They woulkl give it up, 
and go home. But which way to take, they could not 
decide. It was growing dark; the place looked queer. 
There were little low shops on either side, all lighted 
up. There was nothing but bottles and glasses on the 
shelves behind the counters, and in the windows. 
They heard a knot of men, on a corner, swearing. 
Little boys leaned against the lamp-posts, smoking 
pipes and stumps of cigars; rude girls hooted and 
romped in the middle of the streets. They were in 
the worst part of the city. At last a big stout woman 
came up to them. 

“Where are you going, my dears?” she asked. 

“ We are going home, but we have lost our way.” 

“So-o that’s it,is it? Well, I know just where 
you live. Come with me—I will take-you home.” 

She took a hand of each, and walked along, chat- 
ting pleasantly. 

“ How do you know where we live?” asked Caddy. 

“0O, know. I am acquainted with your mother ;” 
and then the woman laughed. But it was not a pleas- 
ant laugh, and Caddy tried to take her hand away; 
but it was held fast. 

“*T don’t believe this is the way home,” said she, a8 
they turned into an alley. 

* Don’t be frightened, chicken,” said the woman. 

“*T had rather walk by myself, tov,” said Caddy. 

“Tut, tut—don’t be fovlish. ‘There are so many 
folks round, and the horses might ran over you,” 

As she stupped speaking, and before the chiklren 
guessed what she was about, she entered one of the 
little shops, and dragged the children in with her. 
Caddy began to scream. 

** None of that,” said the woman, roughly, clapping 
her hand over her mouth, “or Vil choke you till 
you’re as black as the stove!”’ 

They were too frightened to cry afterwards. By- 
and-by, the woman carried them up some dingy, dark 
stairs, into a dingier, darker room. 

‘You may sleep there to-night,” said she, pointing 
to some rags on the floor. “And now I guess I'll take 
off some of your pretty things. It might spoil them 
to lay in them, you know.” She unbuttoned their 
jaunty boots, and took off their soft red dresses. She 


“Are you 


“ What 








unclasped Caddy’s coral necklace, and slipped Mary's 
-turquols ring from her finger. “ Pleasant dreams, 
my darlings ;” and she winked at them out of her 
squinting eye. She threw them an old shawl. “You . 
may have that,” said she. 

Then she went off, holding the greasy tallow candle 
in her fingers. They heard her lock the door outside, 

* She will kill us,” said Mary, ina whisper. “She 
will never take us home.” 

“Let us jump out of the window,” said Caddy. 

But the windows were locked, too. They knelt 
down, clasped in each otier’s arms. It seemed to 
them they staid soalong time. They could see the 
stars shining in the sky; they did not think once of 
going to sleep. They heard glasses jingling down 
stairs, and folks talking. They thought of their father 
and mother. Would they never see them again? 
Then the noise down stairs grew louder; then came 
the crash of glass, and angry voices of men and wo- 
men. The two children clasped each other closer; 
suddenly everything was still again—very still. And 
then Caddy, whose face was towards the door, saw it 
open slowly and silently. Ry the dim half-light in 
the entry, she saw something moving across the room. 

“T will not let Mary know,” she said to herself. 

She bit her lips to keep from screaming; but when 
she felt cold fingers touch her neck, she was too ter- 
rified to have kept stilla second longer, had not a 
voice whispered : 

“ Do not be afraid. It is Meg.” 

Then she hugged Mary, who seemed to be in a half- 
stupor, and said: 

“Do you hear, sister? Meg is here to save us.” 

“Do not make any noise, but follow me,” said Meg. 

Half way down, the stairs creaked ; they stuod still a 
moment, listening, and their hearts sunk; but there 
was no sound, and they went on again. Meg opened 
the door of the shop, and looked in. 

“Tt is all right,” said she: 

The shutters were up; you coukl not see out into 
the street. An oil-lamp flickered, just ready to go 
out, on the counier. The chairs were tipped overand 
strewn about; bottles broken lay round in confusion, 
and on the floor, with her eyes closed, and breathing 
heavily, Mary and Caddy saw the stout woman who 
had brought them there. Meg whispered: 

“ Wait till l get the key.” When she fambled in 
the woman’s pocket, she just stirred, and muttered 
something, but she did not open her eyes. “ Put on 
your shoes,” said Meg, handing them to the two 
trembling children. 

They put them on in silent haste, and Meg let them 
out. 

“Now run for your lives,” said she. And they 
fled from the fearful spot. 

“ There's your street,” said Meg, at last. ‘‘Sup- 
pose as how you can find your own way now.” And 
she turned to go. E 

“Don’t go, Meg,” said Caddy, clinging to her. 

“Must,” answered Meg. “ It’s much as my neck’s 
worth to be back afure the okl woman comes to her 
senses.” 

“Do you live there, then?” asked Caddy. 

“Yes; that’s old Mother Cutts, I told you about 
once. Dad's went, and she took me.” 

“ But you don’t like to live there?” 

**What’s that to do with it? 1 haint any other 
place to go to,” answered Még, bitterly. 

“Then you skaliome with me.” © 

“No you don’tj” said Meg, as Caddytried to pull 
her along. “I guess I knows how I’m watched for, 
and I aint pertikler to be put into the lock-up.” 

“ What’s all this about?” said a gruff voice. Before 
Meg could dart away, she found herself held firmly. 
The children saw the brass buttons on his cvat. It 
was a policeman. “ You’re the very one I want,” 
said he to Meg. ‘Come along—I’ll have you ina 
safe place soon.” 

But when he heard Caddy‘s story, he went up to 
the house with them. It seemed like a dream ,to 
Mary and Caddy. The stars still shone overhead, 
but very faintly; it was near morning. There was a 
light burning up stairs in their mother’s room. 
Bridget opened the door. She had just time to scream 
“Murther!’ when Mrs. Jones had them in her 
arms. She cried over them, and kissed them, I can’t 
say how many times. 

“*Where have you been? How came you home at 
this time? Who brought you?” asked their mother, 
as soon as she could speak fur juy. Then, not waiting 
to be answered, she turned to the policeman. “ O sir,” 
sail she, “I never can be grateful enough to you! If 
you will only wait till Mr. Jones comes in; he has 
been out all night, looking for the children—” 

The poticeman interrupted her. 

“TY had nothing to do with it, ma’am,” said he, 
touching his hat. 

“No—it was she,” said the children, pulling Meg 
forward. 








And when they told how she had done it, Mrs. 
Jounes took her by the hand, and cried over her, too. 

*O Meg,” said she, “ I see how unjust I have been. 
Can you forget it? Caddy says yeu have no mother 
—nobxly to care for you. Will you not stay here, and 
let me be your mother?” Meg’s black eyes snapped 
with astonishment. ‘* Poor child,” wenton Mrs. Jones. 
“*No wonder you did wrong, with such dreadful temp- 
tations. But stay with me, and I will make your life 
easy and pleasant.” 

“Tam not needed, ma’am, I think,” said the po- 
lceman. And he went ont, with two bright but- 
tons in his eyes, to match the ones on his sleeve. 

The morning had come at last; the night was over, 
and behold! Up rose the heavenly sun, broad and 
beautiful; and outside, on thc ground, and inside, in 
Mrs. Jones’s heart, the ice melted. 
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T was almost night in Clifton. 
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The sun was going down behind 
masses of gorgeous clouds, which | li 
seemed by their beauty to bear 
witness to the immortal splendor 
of the city which lay beyond. The 
waves of the ocean and the white 
sands of the beach were tinted 
with crimson and gold, and a soli- 
tary figure stood at the water's 
edge, perfectly motionless. 

It was that of a woman rather 
above the medium height, slender 
and graceful, dressed in a plain 
gray travelling suit, and the little 
hat held carelessly in her hand | ‘ 

? left the eae 

hair. There was a weary look upon her face, 
the eyes fixed intently on the glorious sunset,—the 
expression of one worn out with life and its expe- 
riences. 
The light died out from the west, the crimson tints 
faded from the water, and in the sombre twilight she 
walked slowly back to the house, a little white cot- 
tage but a few rods off. 
The tide was coming in. She heard the heavy 
sound as it broke upon the beach, and as sbe reached 
the door-step paused a moment, to look back at the 
white crests of the waves. 
A woman was bustling about inside the cottage, 
preparing supper, and after committing a small pan- 
fal of snow-white. biscuits to the tender mercies of 
the oven, she sat down on a flag-bottomed chair, 
wiping her hands on her checked apron. An elderly 
man, roughly dressed, stool at the sink near her. 
“Well, mother, how do you like your new boarder? 
I seen the stage a bringin’ her and her trunks while 
I was down in the cranberry medder.” 
* Yes, she’s come, but I haven’t seen her but a few 
minits. She was mighty pleasant spoken to John 
Fletcher when he tovk her trunks up, but wanted to 
go down to the beach the fust thing, and she’s gone.” 

“ Well, I hope she’ll be satisfied with us, for Mis’ 
Stacy says she’s anxious to stay; but 1 reckon she 
aint used to our plain livin’.” 

“Pvor thing " came softly from Mrs. Thorndike, 
with a half sigh. 

“What makes you say that, mother?” he asked, 

“She don’t look happy, Eben, tomy mind. Her 
cheeks haint got no color, and her eyes look deep and 
misty-like, as though there was tears in ’em, like our 
Mary’s, Eben, after—” But a sob choked her, and 
she rose hastily and busied herself again at the stove. 

“Don’t look happy, eh?” replied her husband. 
“Well, perhaps not; these rich folks aint always. 
But we must try and make it pleasant for her now 
she’s come. Perhaps we can make her happy, moth- 








er; you have a faculty that way, you know.” And 
the good man looked with honest affection at his 
wife, who was evidently thinking of the lost Mary of 
whom her boarder had reminded her. 

“ Well, Eben, we’ll try,” she said, making an effort 
at cheerfulness for his sake, and brushing away a 
tear or two. 

The lady of whom they had been speaking could 
not but hear their conversation, as she stood on the 
door-step, and, at Mrs. Thorndike’s heartfelt “ poor 
thing,” the tears had gushed to the “deep and misty- 
like” eyes, where they often came of late, and she 
could not enter till she wad calmer. “ Well, Eben, 
we'll try.” Simple words, but they were the last 
drops in afullcup. The graceful head dropped into 
the hands, and sobs shook her frame. She walked 
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self-possession came back and entered the kitchen. 
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